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Six Boys in Search 
of Adventure 

Southward Ho! on a Voyage 
of Discovery 

Cix boys from the training ship Arethusa are making last 
^ ' preparations for a great adventure. Soon they will be off 
on a voyage of discovery in the William Scoresby, one of the 
most famous of Antarctic exploration ships. 

All being well, the William 


Queer Names 

* The unusual name of Me 
has appeared in a rc- 
fut ii of names for a census 
freintj made in the I'nitcd 
Stales next April, lie at least 
has the distinction of always 
appear!n<f hist on any alpha¬ 
betical list. 

Other odd names returned 
for the census were Mr 
Orunijc Grave, whose two 
children arc named Lemon 
Grove and Dill Dictile . There 
is also a Mr Lctpil Tender 
Tuireloth-—tvhich seems to 
be carrying oritpnality to 
extremes. 


On the Goodwins 

“ ’yy-HAT do you know of the 
Goodwins?” was the ques¬ 
tion in an examination paper for 
children at a Cheshire school. 
Instead of writing about those 
treacherous sands oil the Kent¬ 
ish coast, the pupils wrote some¬ 
thing like this: 

“Mr Goodwin is a very nice 
man, and his children and I are 
great friends. I am glad they 
live in our neighbourhood." 

AH the boys and girls wrote 
about ■ the popular Goodwin 
family. The examiners them¬ 
selves were thoroughly grounded 
on the Goodwins. 


Scoresby, veteran of south polar 
seas, will leave Britain this 
month on a ten-month voyage of 
exploration; and she will search 
not for unknown coasts but for 
the secrets of the Indian Ocean 
and „ the seas south of Cape 
Town, off Western Australia, 
and Southern Australia. 

The expedition has been 
planned jointly by the Ad¬ 
miralty and the National In¬ 
stitute of Oceanography, and its 
purpose is to plot the course of 
ocean currents, check the accur¬ 
acy of Admiralty charts, and 
follow the main currents of the 
remote seas between Australia 
and tile Antarctic Continent. 

In these waters the six boys of 
tlie Arethusa will hear the 
vicious whack! of harpoon-guns, 
but with this difference: the 
harpoons that fly from the 
William Scoresby's foredeck will 
not have lethal qualities. In¬ 
deed, they will be little bigger 
than darts, for their purpose will 
be to “mark ” the whales so that 
their movements can be traced 
for the benefit of the world’s 
whaling industry. 

The Lucky Six 

The six boys selected to sail 
with the little William Scoresby 
have been training for the Mer¬ 
chant Navy, and when they have 
proved themselves they will be 
raised to the rating ol Ordinary 
Seaman. 

Two of the boys are 16— 
Geoffrey Rowe, of Hastings, and 
Russell Howit, of Woodthorpe, 
Notts ; the others are 15-year- 
olds : Clarence Payne, of Birm¬ 
ingham ; Bruce Matthews, the 
Arethusa’s champion boxer; and 
two Sevenoaks boys, George 
Clifton and Roy Jessop. 

Their inclusion in the William 
Scoresby’s crew originated in a 
chance meeting between Com¬ 
mander Le Mare, of the Arethusa, 
and Commander J. Blackburn, 
DSO, captain of Discovery II; 
and it is possible that another 
half-dozen boys from the Are¬ 
thusa will sail South in May or 
June, when the Discovery II will 
pull out for a two years’ voyage 
during w h i c h 
she will come 
very near to 
circumnavi¬ 
gating the Ant¬ 
arctic Continent. 

Mean while, 
the six lucky 
lads chosen for 
the William 
Scoresby will 
sail under a cap¬ 
tain with years 

Five of the Arethusa boys—Roy Jessop, Geoffrey of experience in 
Rowe, Bruce Matthews, George Clifton, and polar navigation 
Clarence Payne. —Capt McPee, 


STILL HERON 

"P^vehvone has heard of the two 
young elephants pretending 
to be book-ends, but a heron 
pretending to be a statue is a 
new one. 

People passing a house in 
Windsor recently admired what 
they thought was a very realistic 
statue of a heron standing on 
the edge of an ornamental pond 
in- the garden. The heron stood 
statue-like until they had passed 
—then got to work on the gold¬ 
fish in the pond. 




The 39 th 
Storey 


As the New Year opens men are 
working on the thirty-ninth floor of 
the new Secretariat building of the 
United Nations World Headquarters 
in New York City, not far from the 
Empire State Building. It is indeed 
significant that this house of nations 
united rises on the rock of New York. 


Rain as Forecast: 


Snow as Planned 


THREE KIND MICE 


'Tribal wise men in Nyasaland 
nodded their heads sagely as 
the centre span of the new bridge 
over the Shire River was lowered 
into position. They had foretold 
that when the new bridge was 
completed the drought would end. 

“The white men have held off 
the rains until the bridge is 
finished,” they said, and pointed 
out that when the original bridge 
(destroyed by floods in 1948) was 
being built in 1921-22 there was 
also a serious drought. 

Recently another drought set 
in; and there was still no vain as 
the bridge took shape. 

Now the great centre span was 
being lowered Into position. 
Better-educated Africans scoffed 


at the wise men and their prog¬ 
nostications of rain. Yet before 
the onlookers had had time to 
disperse after the completion of 
the work they were drenched to 
the skin in the first downpour of 
the rainy season! 

^_n artificial snowstorm—with 
real snow — has delighted 
young people at Calexico, Cali¬ 
fornia. Few of the children had 
ever seen snow, for the last time 
snow fell there naturally at 
Chrlstmastide was in 1932. 

The local authorities arranged 
for planes normally used for dust¬ 
ing crops to load up with snow in 
the mountains. They released 
the snow, which fell in flakes and 
lav thickly on the ground. 


See How They Run! * 

]Y£any people have felt sorry for 
the Three Blind Mice; now 
Mr Geoffrey Hall of Manchester 
has written a new version, with¬ 
out the crude surgery: 

Three Kind Mice, See how 
they run. They all ran after 
the farmer’s wife, She cut them 
some cheese with a carving knife. 
Did you ever see such a thing 
in your life As three kind mice? 

Believing that children should 
not be encouraged to laugh at 
the cruel misfortunes of others, 
Mr Hall has cleverly re-written 
many other nursery rhymes in 
his New Rhymes for Old. 
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Conference in Colombo 

In a few days’ time the palm-shaded streets of Colombo, 
capital of Ceylon, will be the scene of unusual coming and 
going as the important conference of Commonwealth Foreign 
Ministers—the first to be held in that part of the world — 
meets to discuss matters of importance to every citizen. 


r ptns Conference is linked with 
the vast transformation in 
Asia and the Far East. Since 
the war ” the sub-Continent of 
India has become the home of 
two independent nations—India 
and Pakistan; further afield, too, 
Ceylon and Burma have obtained 
complete self-government. Burma 
has left the family of the Em¬ 
pire, but for the rest it is true 
to state that they are today 
linked by ties of common interest 
which are stronger than ever— 
faith in democracy and in the 
freedom of mankind. 

From the practical point of 


BRILLIANT BARNA 

'J'wenty-five years ago a young 
Hungarian named Victor 
Barna played in his first inter¬ 
national table tennis tourna¬ 
ment. In those days it was con¬ 
sidered to be little more than a 
parlour game, and most people 
called it ping-pong; and Barna 
more than any other player has 
helped the game to become one 
of the most popular and vigorous 
indoor sports. 

Victor Barna has won 15 world 
championship titles and achieved 
hundreds of minor triumphs— 
many of them in this country, for 
some years ago he became a 
naturalised British subject, along 
with his . former rival, Richard 
Bergmann. 

Since then he has represented 
this country in international 
competition, and recently^he re¬ 
turned from a tour of Australia 
and New Zealand, which did 
much to popularise table tennis 
Down Under. 

In recognition of his long and 
invaluable services to the game, 
a testimonial fund has been 
launched, which the organisers 
hope will provide a trophy for 
annual competition among 
British players—a trophy which 
will remain for all time a tribute 
to the great Victor Barna. 


Number 16 Sleepy 
Hollow 

old country practice may 
disappear this year, for Rural 
District Councils have been given 
the power, by a Ministry of 
Health Order, to name streets 
and roads in country districts 
and to number houses. ' 

In out-of-the-way parts of the 
country houses often have no 
nameboards outside and very 
seldom a number. Roads some¬ 
times have no official name, and 
houses on them are referred to 
as, for instance, “Bert Gates’ 
place, along the road to Little 
Shotover.” 


TOO MUCH MONEY 

a recent meeting of the 
Hornsey Borough Council it 
was revealed that a Rhodes 
Trust fund administered by them 
had an accumulated income of 
over £2000, and that they were 
“absolutely bursting to give 
away the money.” 

The fund is used to help boys 
and girls in certain careers, or to 
send them to the Dominions, but 
applications have been few. Now 
the Council are asking for appli¬ 
cations from the young people of 
Hornsey. 


view, however, a number of 
problems have arisen. Although, 
admittedly, it is easier to work 
with people of the same way of 
thinking, the actual co-operation 
within the British Common¬ 
wealth has become somewhat 
complicated. It requires a lot 
of skill, a lot of contacts and 
meetings; for to get a policy 
adopted in the Commonwealth 
now there must be agreement 
between its members. In the past 
few years, therefore, we have 
been witnessing the growth of 
the machinery of discussion as 
the means of straightening out 
difficult problems. 

Despite the great distances 
between the various countries. 
Commonwealth statesmen have 
in fact met several times in 
recent years. 

Great Changes 

The Colombo Conference, in 
which the British delegation will 
be headed by the Foreign Secre¬ 
tary himself, is likely to be of 
exceptional importance, for great 
changes have occurred not only 
within the British Common¬ 
wealth but also outside it. The 
people of China have now come 
under the rule of a Communist 
Government which promises to 
work in close contact with 
Russia. 

In the former Netherlands 
East Indies there has arisen a 
new United States of Indonesia 
which, though non-Communist, 
is strongly nationalist and 
therefore tends to be suspicious 
of all Europeans. In the Philip¬ 
pines America has yielded her 
power in favour of an inde¬ 
pendent Filipino republic. These 
changes require from the Com¬ 
monwealth not only discussion 
but decision as to what attitude 
to take. 

One of the points on which 
agreement is likely, though there 
can be no certainty about it, is 
a possible recognition of the 
Communist Government in 
China. It is hoped that, with 
recognition (which does not 
necessarily mean approval) of the 
new Chinese Government, ways 
and means will be found for the 
protection of Commonwealth 
interests in China. 

Treaty With Japan 

Another matter likely to arise 
is the peace treaty with Japan. 
In the opinion of some people, 
the rapid recovery of Japanese 
economy calls for the restora¬ 
tion of normal relations between 
Japan and the rest of the 
world, a step enabling the 
Japanese to contribute what they 
can for the benefit of the 
countries of the Far East. 

In Colombo the statesmen will 
also seek out the best way to 
help the sterling area countries 
in trading between themselves 
and with the outside world. The 
trade with the dollar countries 
will be one of the most im¬ 
portant subjects because some of 
the Commonwealth countries 
are excellent dollar earners. 

The Colombo Conference is yet 
another proof of the close ties 
existing within the Common¬ 
wealth. It shows how much we 
depend on each other in these 
difficult days. 


The Dome of 
Discovery 

r jpiiE heart of the great Exhibi¬ 
tion of 1951, on the South 
Bank of the Thames in London, 
will be the vast, saucer-shaped 
Dome of Discovery, where the 
story will be told of British dis¬ 
covery and exploration. 

This aluminium Dome will 
cover an area greater than that 
of St Paul’s Cathedral, and its 
diameter, 365 feet, will 'be over 
three times that of St Paul’s 
dome. Its height, 90 feet, will 
be ample for its purpose. 

Under this great Dome the 
achievements of such famous 
explorers as Captain Cook and 
David Livingstone will be illus¬ 
trated, displayed beside the dis¬ 
coveries of such scientists as 
Newton, Darwin, Faraday, Thom¬ 
son, and Rutherford. 

Rare Gases 

Among the many displays of 
our part in adding to mankind’s 
knowledge, will be one of nuclear 
energy, which is to be in the sec¬ 
tion dealing with the structure 
and nature of matter. 

In the Physics and Chemistry 
section, developments in aero¬ 
nautics, electronics, X-rays, re¬ 
frigeration, television, and so on, 
will be illustrated. Here, too, will 
be shown the industrial applica¬ 
tions of rare gases, as in Neon 
signs. 

British investigations into the 
forms and habits of all kinds of 
creatures will be demonstrated, 
together with our scientific in¬ 
struments used in such biological 
research. 

The equipment we have evolved 
for Polar exploration, including 
a snowmobile, will be there. 
Visitors will be shown how our 
adventurers have not only ex¬ 
plored sea, land, and air, but the 
outer space as well, for astro¬ 
nomical instruments will be on 
view, among them the most up- 
to-date developments in radio 
astronomy, and' all types of 
accurate clocks. 

The Dome of Discovery will 
cover a wizard’s store of scien¬ 
tific marvels, revealing under one 
roof what the world owes to 
British enterprise. , 


SCIENTISTS, 
PLEASE NOTE 

JJy international agreement 
several changes have been 
made in the naming and spelling 
of certain elements. 

At the International Union of 
Chemistry meeting held in’ Am¬ 
sterdam recently it was decided 
that the name of the metal and 
chemical element Tungsten, 
would be changed to Wolfram. 
In most European countries it 
was already known as Wolfram, 
with the chemical symbol W. 
In the United States and Canada 
it was known as Tungsten. 

Other changes were as follows : 
Niobium replaces Columbian; 
Beryllium is now official for the 
world instead of Glucinium; 
Lutetium is now spelt that way 
instead of Lutecium, and Pro¬ 
tactinium instead of Proto¬ 
actinium. Hafnium has been 
given world approval. 

Two elements discovered as a 
direct result of atomic research 
have had their names re-spelt; 
Technetium for element 43 and 
Promethium for element 61, 
which hitherto have ended as 
“eum.” 


i News From 

45 YEARS A BISHOP 

The Roman Catholic Arch¬ 
bishop of Brisbane, Dr Duhig, 
has establshed a record for his 
church in Australia by enter¬ 
ing on his 45th year as a bishop. 
When appointed Bishop of Rock¬ 
hampton in 1905 he was 34 and 
the youngest Roman Catholic 
bishop in the world. 

Lord Boyd-Orr, ivho last month 
was awarded the Nobel Peace 
Prize, has joined the Federation 
of World Citizens. 

The French Government have 
ordered a 74-inch reflecting tele¬ 
scope from a British firm. It will 
be set up near Paris. 

Scottish yards launched 500,000 
tons of shipping last year— 
85,000 tons more than during 
1948. 



Up to their knees in golden grain, 
London dockers “trim” it with 
a shovel as it is sucked up from the 
hold of a ship from Canada. 

Scout John Brian Fisher, 14, 
of the Newland Methodist Group, 
Hull, has been awarded the 
Cornwell Scout Badge for his 
fortitude while in hospital under¬ 
going three serious operations. 

Lady Allen of Hurticood has 
joined the Social Affairs Depart¬ 
ment of the United Nations, and 
will study the social icelfare of 
children in Europe and the 
Middle East. 

The new House of Commons, 
which should be ready for Parlia¬ 
ment in the autumn, will have 
915 seats —171 more than the old 
chamber. 

Dr Arne Frantzell of Upp¬ 
sala University, Sweden, claims 
to have developed X-rays that 
show muscles, skin, and fat as 
well as bones. 

Tulip Town 

It is proposed to include two 
tulips in a new coat of arms 
for 'Spalding, Lincolnshire. 

An emerald cross formerly 
belonging to Mary Queen of 
Scots has been bequeathed to 
Queen Mary. 

Pre-Roman earthworks thought 
to belong to the Iron Age have 
been found on an estate at 
Newton Abbot, Devon. 

Patrol Leader John MacGregor, 
16, of the 26th Midlothian Group, 
Scotland, has been awarded the 
Scout Gilt Cross for rescuing a 
boy who fell overboard from a 
boat at North Queensferry, Fife, 
last August. 

600 YEARS OLD 

Trinity Hall, ' Cambridge, is 
celebrating the 600th anniversary 
of its foundation in 1350 by 
William Bateman, Bishop of 
Norwich. 


The Children's Newspaper, January 7, I9S0 


Everywhere 

Finebel 

The economic union of France, 
Italy, and the Benelux countries 
is to be known as “Finebel,” in¬ 
stead of “Fritalux.” 

Captain B. K. Berry, great- 
grandson of Nelson’s flag captain 
at the Battle of the Nile, has 
been made Commodore of the 
Royal Mail Line. 

An American authority on im¬ 
munising children against whoop¬ 
ing cough, Dr Pearl Kendrick, is 
in Britain discussing vaccines 
with British medical research 
workers. She advocates immu¬ 
nisation before a child is a year 
old, and again on going to school. 

Ballet Dollars 

British ballet has earned the 
praises of Sir Stafford Cripps as 
a dollar-earner. , 

The National Trust for Scot¬ 
land has purchased Parklea 
Farm, of 68 acres, and leased it 
to the Port Glasgow town council 
for use as a recreation ground. 

Scientists are to make a 
magnetic air survey of New 
Brunswick, looking for mineral 
deposits. 

An Argentine scientific ex¬ 
pedition has left for the 
Antarctic. 

" Road casualties last October 
were 15,632 killed and injured, 
the heaviest for that month 
since the war. 

Pittsburg is to have a huge 
open-air theatre with a sliding 
roof controlled by a switch. 

FOR THE GOOD OF ALL 

A clinic to serve the poor of 
all races in the South Central 
African territories is. to be built 
in Salisbury, Southern Rho¬ 
desia. Doctors will give their 
services free, and put their own 
equipment at the disposal of the 
clinic. 

Among the books sold at a 
recent auction at Sotheby's ivas 
a copy of the first edition of 
Milton’s Lycidas, published in 
163S, which fetched £620; for a 
copy of the 1686 Dutch edition 
of the Bible, formerly belonging 
to President Kruger, a Dutch 
buyer paid £155. 

• The Federal Republic of West¬ 
ern Germany recently signed 
its first international treaty. It 
is with the United States and 
provides for Western Germany's 
full participation in the Euro¬ 
pean Recovery Progratnme. 

Eight men aboard the John 
Biscoe, the Antarctic relief ship, 
have had measles. 

Cost of Accidents 

The loss of man-hours of work 
in industry due to accidents in 
1948 was about equal to a year’s 
work by 25.000 people, according 
to the Chief Inspector of 
Factories’ Report. Nearly half 
the accidents were caused by 
transport, by persons falling, and 
by lifting machinery, but many 
. were caused by . workers taking 
unnecessary risks. 

Last year Holland had the 
biggest fruit crop in her history- 
900 million pounds. Before the 
tear the average crop was ^40 
million pounds. 

Group Scoutmaster Dennis 
Shaw, of the 5th Wentworth 
Group, Yorkshire, has been 
awarded the Gilt Cross for 
gallantry in rescuing a man from 
drowning in a rough sea at 
Shanklin, Isle of Wight, last 
June. 
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Jimmy of t 

ox all. the famous Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police 
wear scarlet tunics and ride 
magnificent black horses; fifty of 
them are Eskimos who serve as 
special constables and draw a 
regular salary but have never 
worn the traditional dress of the 
Mounties. 

Typical of these “specials” is 
Jimmy Gibbons, a broad-smiling 
Eskimo who has served for 14 
years at Eskimo Point, 200 miles 
north of the. remote port of 
Churchill, on the west shore of 
Hudson Bay. 

Jimmy serves in the office of 
the Mounties’ Arctic detachment 
at Eskimo Point. As a senior 
officer recently said: “The force 
couldn't do its job in the Arctic 
properly without Jimmy and his 
friends who serve in the 
Mounties.” He sweeps the floor, 
stokes the fire, shovels snow, and 
acts as interpreter between the 


ie Mounties 

English-speaking Mounties and 
the Eskimos. 

But that is the more humdrum 
part of his work. It is when a 
Mountie goes out with sled and 
dog-team to patrol his area in 
the sub-zero weather of an Arctic 
winter that Jimmy’s work really 
begins. Then he acts as guide, 
hunter, and fisherman for the 
patrolling Mounties, His special 
job is to care for the team of 
husky dogs. 

Sometimes these patrols last 
several weeks, and often mean a 
chase across the barren tundra 
to catch a criminal. Jimmy 
whiles away the hours when he 
is on the trail, by singing, the 
most surprising songs for an 
Eskimo. They include Christmas 
carols (with the English word's) 
and “Cruising Down the River ” 
which he learnt from the radio 
in the Mounties’ office at Eskimo 
Point. 


Cup of Friendship 

^ silver cup has been pre¬ 
sented by former evacuees 
from Shoeburyness to Hope 
County’School. Known as the 
Bowyer Cup, the trophy will be 
held for a term by the pupil who 
qualifies as best scholar in the 
school. 

Coming to Hope in 1940, the 
Shoeburyness children were 
received with a kindness and 
hospitality that was maintained 
throughout the five years they 
spent in the village. Many endur- 
ing friendships were established, 
and the people of Hope all agree 
that the cup is a silver link of 
mutual regard between their 
village and distant Shoeburyness. 


NEWTON’S NOTES 

Throughout his long life Sir 
Isaac Newton, one of England’s 
greatest scientists, was most care¬ 
ful to record his activities. 
The Pilgrim Trust and Friends 
of National Libraries have 
just presented to Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, a small note¬ 
book of his. There, in Newton's 
own handwriting, are noted his 
living expenses while an under¬ 
graduate at the college. 


Boys Will be—Wardens 

n OY wardens have been dp- 
pointed by the Pontefract 
Town Council to assist in the 
protection of trees and shrubs on 
one of their estates, many of 
which had previously been 
damaged by boys. 


CANTERBURY 

HUGUENOTS 

The gift of a 300-year-old French 
Bible has just been made to 
the Huguenot Chapel in Canter¬ 
bury Cathedral. 

The Huguenots have a long 
association with Canterbury. 
When persecution drove French 
Huguenots from their own land 
many of those that sought refuge 
in England settled in Canterbury. 
There they were given the oppor¬ 
tunity to hold services in their 
own tongue in the crypt of the 
cathedral. This privilege was 
confirmed by royal charter when 
a large number of refugees came 
over after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes in 1685. Their 
descendants still hold a service 
in French every Sunday in the 
cathedral. 



A Farewell Photograph 


On retiring after 43 years of service, Mr William Alden, Head 
Keeper of the Parrot House in the London Zoo, had a farewell 
photograph taken with three famous cockatoos, stars of stage, 
screen, and television, which he has trained—Scatty, Old Bill 
(who is 98), and Cocity II. 
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ON A RAFT IN 
ARCTIC SEAS 

T™ British sailors have volun¬ 
teered to live for three to 
five days on a raft in the Arctic 
in the spring to test the ability 
of men to survive extreme cold 
at sea. 

The Admiralty will choose gale 
conditions and air temperatures 
of from ten to fifteen degrees 
below zero for the test. 

It has been arranged that the 
men will live on toffee, dehy¬ 
drated fruit, biscuits, condensed 
sweetened milk, and one pint of 
water daily. They will undergo 
two tests—one on a diet of 3000 
calories and the other on 1500 
calories. 

Schoolboy Who May 
Play For England 

jNJTneteen-year-old John Hyde, 
of Wellingborough Grammar 
School, may be the first school- 
»boy to play for England in an 
international Rugby match since 
1904, when a Bedford boy won 
an England cap. 

John lives at Rushden in 
Northants, and on the day after 
breaking-up last term he scored 
a try for the Possibles in the 
first English Rugby trial. Two 
days later he was chosen to play 
for’ England v The Rest in the 
final trial at Twickenham on 
January 7. 

He did not let the news stop 
his work with other schoolboys 
in their voluntary scheme for 
helping the Post Office during 
the Christmas rush. John went 
round Rushden in a lorry all day 
delivering parcels—gently, of 
course, and not in the manner 
of delivering a lightning pass 
with the oval ball! 

John is staying at school until 
next month, when he is joining 
the RAP. Let us hope he obtains 
his England cap. 


National Dances 
in London 

The Folk Dance Festival at the 
Royal Albert Hali, London, 
on January 6 and 7 will be a 
colourful show. In national cos¬ 
tume and to traditional music, 
teams from Denmark, Scotland, 
Ireland, the North of England, 
and, it is hoped, from Turkey, 
will tread the old merrymaking 
measures handed down by past 
generations. 

There will be Morris-dancing- 
and sword-dancing teams, and 
demonstrations of country-danc¬ 
ing. 

The Festival has been organised 
by the English Folk Dance and 
Song Society, 2 Regent’s Park 
Road, London, N W I. 


STILL UNKNOWN 

man of 72 has recently died 
whose name, John Huxley, 
of Evesham, will long be kept 
alive by a strawberry. 

A quarter of a century ago 
John Huxley discovered a self- 
sown strawberry growing under 
one of his market-garden goose¬ 
berry bushes. Liking the look 
of his find he cultivated it, ob¬ 
tained fine fruit from it, and, giv¬ 
ing it the name Huxley's Un¬ 
known, sold it to buyers "far and 
near. It was his boast that no¬ 
body, not even his own sons, had 
penetrated his process of growing 
and multiplying the plant. That 
secret, he declared, would accom¬ 
pany him to the grave. So Un¬ 
known it remains. 


Out For a Walk 


When 80-year-old Mrs F. Ambrose of Dartford, Kent, takes 
Beauty and Flossie, her pet drakes, for a walk the children stop 
playing to come and watch. 


DEADLY VISITOR 

unknown but deadly kind of 
fish, sometimes called a sea 
wasp, made one of its extremely 
rare appearances on the Austra¬ 
lian coast in the far north of 
Queensland. 

We shall hope, for the sake 
Of Australian bathers, that its 
future appearances will be as 
rare as those of the past. The 
sting of the sea wasp is fatal. 


House on Stilts 


Junior Badminton 
Championship 

T«e first All-England Junior 
Open Badminton Champion¬ 
ships ar£ being held at the Wim¬ 
bledon Club this week, the com¬ 
petitors all being under 13. It is 
one of the most important inno¬ 
vations in the badminton world 
for many years. 

It is not generally known that 
there is an inter-County badmin¬ 
ton competition, rather like the 
table tennis tournament that has 
proved so popular since the war. 

With these matches, and 
dozens of open championships 
all over the country, together 
with free coaching schemes now 
being held in Surrey, Kent, and 
Middlesex, the future of badmin¬ 
ton looks bright indeed. 


The building of a highway in 
California caused the removal of 
this house to a new location. While 
a new foundation was laid the house 
was propped up on “stilts.” 

EXTRA PRIZE 

Prizewinners at last year's 
speech day at Chislehurst- 
Sidcup Grammar School received 
an extra award. 

Headmaster Dr C. R. McGregor 
Williams, working on the pre¬ 
vious year's estimate, bought the 
prizes and then found that Kent 
Education Committee had been 
far more generous in their alloca¬ 
tion of money. So to each prize 
he added a dictionary, in the 
hope that the use of the latter 
would enhance the prizewinner’s 
understanding of the former! 

New Dressing For 
Injuries 

A new dressing for sirhple 
injuries has been invented. 
It is made of a transparent 
nylon type of material and 
allows moisture to evaporate 
from the skin but is not pene¬ 
trated by micro-organisms. Heal¬ 
ing time is considerably reduced, 
and it allows freer working than 
the ordinary bandage, particularly 
on dirty and oily jobs. Developed 
for the Medical Research Council 
by a team at Birmingham 
University, the dressing wall be 
on the market within six months. 


SCIENCE TALKS 

The enthralling story of the 
development of electricity 
from the ancient study of amber 
and the lodestone to the present 
time, is being told to children in 
six talks given by Mr P. 
Dunsheath at the Royal Institu¬ 
tion, London. 

The first talks were on 
December 29 and 31, and the 
others are on January 3, 5, 7, and 
10, all at 3 p m. 


Tyres For the 
Arctic 

J^iscovery of a synthetic rubber 
that will bounce instead of 
shatter at 75 degrees below zero 
has recently been announced. 

Rubber tyres, hose, gaskets, and 
belting in the past have frozen 
as hard as rock at temperatures 
below minus 60 degrees Fahren¬ 
heit. During military manoeuvres 
in the far north of Canada in 
1946 vehicles frequently were im¬ 
mobilised because' the flattened 
part of the tyre on the ground 
would remain flat after being' left 
overnight. In the morning such 
tyres would not roll until they 
were thawed out and made round 
again. 

Tests show that a new j?roc'-v 
will make tyres resilient enough 
to remain serviceable in tem¬ 
peratures as low as 75 degrees 
below zero. They will not be¬ 
come brittle and allow pieces to 
break away as ordinary tyres do 
at such low temperatures. They 
are likely to prove extremely use¬ 
ful to future polar explorers. 
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DELICATE WORK FOR SKILFUL HANDS 


Qne of the most unusual profes¬ 
sions is surely that of Miss 
M. Janet Becker, who lives in the 
north-east Suffolk parish of 
Wangford. Eighteen years ago 
she became the first woman to 
undertake the cleaning, repair, 
and preservation of old monu¬ 
ments in cathedrals and churches 
in this country. 

Miss Becker recently told mem¬ 
bers of the Suffolk Archaeological 
Society about her work, she has 
been as far south as Bodmin in 
Cornwall, and as far north as 
Ayr; last year alone she travelled 
more than 5000 miles. Her most 
important task of late, carried 
out with the help of able as¬ 
sistants, has been the repair and 
cleaning of the unique series of 
bosses which adorn the wonder¬ 
ful roof of Winchester Cathedral. 

Old monuments, in Miss 
Becker’s view, are like mirrors 
reflecting the past, providing a 
picture of bygone manners, 
customs, and costumes, as well as 
English prose. 

One of her biggest jobs was in 
Gloucester Cathedral ten years 
ago; she had charge of a 
working party of volunteers 
cleaning every one of the 110 
tmmm 


monuments' there. The helpers 
came along in batches of 50 
every week. Miss Becker herself 
gave careful attention to the 
shrine of Edward the Second, 
who was murdered at Berkeley 
Castle in 1327. Using bees’ wax 
and turpentine, she worked so 
hard on this many-pinnacled 
monument that her hands bled. 

. It was while working in Glou¬ 
cester Cathedral that- she was 
called down from her ladder one 
day by an elderly lady, who, it 
transpired, wanted to know how 
many members the place re¬ 
turned to Parliament! 

Possibly the most amusing of 
the instructions Miss Becker has 
received from clergy directing 
her to a new place of work con¬ 
cerned a job in Cornwall. It 
stated that she was to travel to 
Bodmin station, the church being 
15 miles farther on. "Be sure to 
get the key from the caretaker,” 
the message ran. "it is the last 
cottage on the left five miles 
from, the church .” A postscript 
stated: "The bus only runs on 
Tuesdays.” 

However, Miss Becker managed 
to get there all right, and to 
carry out her task. 


Miss Janet Becker at work 


Some of Miss Becker's assist ants engaged on t^H^^Wincheste^atlS^I 

Cackle the Kookaburra and Jack the Adjutant 

By Our Zoo Correspondent. <<i ^ . _ ~ 


By Our Zoo Correspondent 

Qne of the noisiest birds in the 
Zoo just now is Cackle, a' 
kookaburra or “laughing jack¬ 
ass,” recently • placed in the 
Pheasantry. Cackle “laughs ” far 
more frequently than do his rela¬ 
tives living at the Bird House. 
But then, doubtless, he has 
reason to. For in his new 
quarters he has a job of work to 
do, and, according to the keepers 
is “right on top of it.” 

Cackle’s special task, you see, 
is to catch mice, at which occu¬ 
pation he had previously shown 
himself especially adept at the 
Bird House. He now gets several 
mice a day and, on swallowing 
one, promptly announces his 
achievement to the. world in 
general by uttering a burst of 
hearty laughter. 

Sometimes visitors . laugh 
almost as heartily as the kooka¬ 
burra. One day recently, for ex¬ 
ample, Cackle had such a good 
catch that it was literally a. case 


of- “house full ” inside him—he 
just couldn’t eat any. more. 
Visitors found him sitting on his 
perch, looking too comical for 
words after his too-heavy meal. 

Qackle is by no means the only 
Zoo inmate to lend valuable 
assistance to the staff in their 
never-ceasing war on vermin. I 
could name several others who 
join enthusiastically in the hunt, 
including a certain golden 
pheasant at the Peafowls’ Aviary 
and some guinea-fowl at the 
Pheasantry, all of whom kill mice 
on sight. Some, too, are useful 
allies in the anti-rat campaign, 
such as Bully the African buffalo 
who, on spying a rat in -his stall 
promptly puts his foot on the in¬ 
truder; Rajah the elephant, who 
blows violently at them with his 
trunk-tip; and Jack, the Indian 
adjutant at the Ostrich House, 
who on seeing a rat spears it 
with his huge beak and promptly 
tosses it down into his interior. - 


]\_[entiok of Jack reminds me 
that this fine old stork is 
just now somewhat out of favour 
for attempting a “getaway.” 

Because his flight-feathers had 
grown rather long, keepers 
thought they wouldf clip a few of 
them off. Jack, however, was not 
to be caught napping. Observing 
the men • approaching with the 
scissors, the wily adjutant leapt 
into the air and took off. Then 
he winged his way over the 
Ostrich House to the three-acre 
antelope paddock some 150 yards 
distant, where he alighted on the 
rockery, incidentally scattering 
eland, nylghai, and blackbuck in 
all directions. 

Unfortunately for the keepers, 
the bull nylghai ie a dangerous 
animal, quite liable to attack any 
human intruder into his domain 
That, however, had to be risked, 
because Jack is a valuable bird,’ 
and the Zoo had no mind to lose 
him. So, taking their-courage in 
both hands, and seeking all avail¬ 
able cover. Keepers Hexter and 
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CN ASTRONOMER DESCRIBES MORE OF THE ... 

Marvels of the Suns 
of Orion 


J^urther exploration of the 
great Orion Star Cluster 
(which was dealt with in our 
issue of December 24) will reveal 
some more of its marvels. These 
may be found with the aid of the 
star-map in that issue. 

Chief among them is the bril¬ 
liant star Rigel, composed of two 
immense suns that together 
radiate about 18,000 times more 
light than our Sun, .but from a 
distance 34,366,000 times greater. 
These suns are so colossal that, 
were they as near as our Sun, 
we would see two immensely bril¬ 
liant suns, each about twenty 
times the width of our Sun, with 
their whirling surfaces of bluish- 
white incandescence compara¬ 
tively close together. They 
would be revolving round a cen¬ 
tral point between them every 
22 days, and they would probably 
appear egg-shaped as the result 
of the enormous tides each would 
produce upon the other, through 
their surfaces being in such close 
proximity. 

These surfaces are in an ever¬ 
lasting state of fiery turbulence 
and streams of flaming gases, 
chief among them being helium, 
which, with hydrogen and numer¬ 
ous heavier elements, are being 
erupted and whirled all over the 
vast area at an average tempera¬ 
ture of about 16,000 degrees 
centigrade. Our Sun’s, average 
surface temperature is only 6000 
degrees. This is why Rigel radi¬ 
ates such a brilliant bluish-white 
light compared with our Sun’s 
yellowish light. 

These two great suns of Rigel 
are known to have two distant 
and relatively small “com¬ 
panion ” suns speeding with 
them through space. One, of 6j 
magnitude but similar in type to 
the suns of Rigel, radiates about 
80 times more light than our 
Sun; while another radiates 
20 times more than our Suit. 


Kappa, also known by its 
ancient name of Saiph, is an¬ 
other member of this colossal 
Orion Cluster. It radiates about 
3200 times more light than our 
Sun and is of a very similar type 
to Rigel, its distance from us 
being about 540 light-years’ jour¬ 
ney compared with 543 light- 
years of Rigel. 

Bellatrix, which is also Gamma 
Orionis according to the Greek 
alphabetical nomenclature, ap¬ 
pears to.be at the other corner of 
Orion but in fact is not. It is an 
outlying member of the Cluster. 
and much nearer to us, being 
only about 300 light-years’ distant 
and radiating about 1200 times 
more light than our Sun. We 
can see, therefore, 
how immense are 
all . these Orion 
suns. 

The centre of 
this great Orion 
__Cluster appears to 
The six suns of be in the region 
Theta of Theta, where 
some of the hot¬ 
test suns of Orion congregate, 
and in the midst of that vast 
Nebula which light takes some 
200 years to cross. The cen¬ 
tral area of this Nebula can be 
seen with the naked eye on a 
dark and clear night. 

The multiple star Theta is one 
of the most marvellous stars in 
Orion. The arrangement of the 
six suns which can be seen to 
compose it is shown in the 
accompanying, star-map. Since 
one star has been revealed spec¬ 
troscopically to be composed of 
two suns in rapid revolution 
round one another in only 21 
days, there are actually at least 
seven suns composing Theta.. 
They are super-hot, with surface 
temperatures of between' 25,000 
and 30.000 degrees centigrade, 
and are among the hottest suns 
known. G. F. M. 


Theia One 


Broadcasting to Africans 


j ^ broadcasting expert with an 
interesting job is Mr Guy 
Belmore, who has been travelling 
far and wide to collect material 
for broadcasts to native listeners. 

The programme Africans like 
are, of course, very different from 
those enjoyed by white people. 
Africans love to hear their own 
drum rhythms, dances, songs, 
and tales about their own folk. 

Every Friday for two and a 
half hours there is a broadcast 
for Africans from the Lusaka 
station in Northern Rhodesia. 
To find material Mr Belmore 
travels in a caravan carrying two 
tape recording machines and well 
over 20 miles of magnetic tape. 

He has made some interesting 
discoveries. He found a veteran 
Matabele warrior named Ginye- 
liche, one of the very few sur- 

ZOO -Continued 

Daines crept into the enclosure 
and closed' in -upon Jack, whom 
they caught just as he was again 
taking off. Then, with the bird’s 
huge beak tucked safely, beneath 
one arm, Mr Hexter carried the 
stork back to its quarters, where, 
with its flight-feathers now short¬ 
ened again, Jack will (it is safe 
to say) remain grounded for at 
least three months. 

Craven Hill 


vivors of the Matabeles’ battle 
against the British in 1893, and 
this old man gave him a quite 
- different version of the battle 
from that which has been gener¬ 
ally accepted. His version has 
been broadcast from Lusaka—in 
the native language, of course. 
Ginyeliche is considered by ex¬ 
perts in native languages to be 
the only remaining orator of the 
Matabele people. 

Mr Belmore met three other 
interesting old Africans; one had 
been Cecil Rhodes’s mulecart 
driver, another had. as a boy,' 
waited at meal times on Loben- 
gula, the last of the w r arlike 
Matabele kings, and a third had 
been a close companion of thaf 
famous ruler. They said that no 
one knows where he is buried, for 
he fled alone on his white horse 
after being defeated by the 
British. 

The Northern Rhodesian. 
Broadcasting Service, which 
serves Africans throughout 
Rhodesia, is doing a fine job for 
the education of the native 
peoples. 
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cartoon film begins in the 
story department, where 
the ideas of the staff are 
pooled and presented as 
an illustrated story pinned on a 
large board. Conferences are 
held to discuss methods and 
characters. 

When a story is handed over 
to the Director his first task is to 
have the dialogue of the char¬ 
acters recorded, so that the exact 
timing and duration , of each 
vowel or consonant can be 
marked on a track sheet. From 
this can be reckoned the number 
of drawings required to cover the 
time taken to speak each sen¬ 
tence. 

With the help of this recording 
the Director proceeds to time the 
action for the whole film, and 
breaks it up into scenes of 
specific lengths. 

J^ext the backgrounds are 
planned, and drawn in water 
colour on stiff paper. Then the 
animator is given the exposure 
sheet, and he begins to work out 
in detail the exact movements 
of the characters to reproduce 
the action. He then makes a 
series of rough drawings in key 
positions for each character. 

Every drawing is 
numbered, the num¬ 
ber of the drawing be¬ 
ing marked on the ex¬ 
posure sheet, and more 
drawings are made by 
an assistant to fill in 
the complete action 
sequences. These* 
drawings, of w h i c h 
many thousands may 
be, required, are exe¬ 
cuted in pencil on 
white paper. Each 
sheet is punched along 
the lower edge with a 
pattern of holes which 
fit o v e r similarly- 
shaped pegs on the 
desk of every artist 
and also on the 
camera tables. This 
ensures that the draw¬ 
ings will always be in 
perfect registration 
wherever they are 
moved throughout the 
studio. Effects anima- 
t i o n — f o r example, - 
dust, smoke, or an ex¬ 
plosion — are also 
added by animators 
skilled in this work. 


\Y he n the rough 
drawings of , a 
scene are completed 
they are filmed, a 
print of this film being 
viewed by the Direc¬ 
tor and the artist, 
who analyse the action ■ 
for effect and smooth¬ 
ness. The sequence is 
passed and the rough 
drawings are handed 
to a “clean-up ” artist, 
who redraws them, 
giving each one a 
clean and carefully- 
drawn outline. 

These new drawings 
are also photographed 
and checked by the 
Director, each separate 
scene being cut to¬ 
gether eventually to 
form a test reel of the 
whole film. All the 
cleaned-up scenes are 
passed to the checking 
department, , where 
they are checked 
against the exposure 
sheet to make sure 
that each. scene is 
ready for the next 
department to work 
on. 


A Cartoon Comes to Life 

When the title of an animated cartoon appears on the screen everyone in the cinema 
settles down for ten minutes' delight, for the colour and movement, gaiety and fantasy of 
the little cartoon characters appeal to all ages and tastes. We may wonder how it is 
done. A CN artist explains it all on this page, after visiting the studio at Cookham, 
Berkshire, to watch the ingenious methods of the team of artists and technicians who 
create the famous cartoons produced by David Hand. 


Qh arrival at the tracing and 
painting department each 
drawing is traced in outline on 
to a sheet of non-inflammable 
celluloid, which is also punched 
with registration holes identical 
with those on the drawings. 
These transparent “cels ” are 
then turned over and the colours 
are applied to the back with a 
special opaque paint. Next they 
are polished and rechecked 
before being handed to the 
camera department. 

The cameras are of the stop- 
motion type—that is to say they 
are capable of making single ex¬ 
posures. The shooting of a scene 
consists of photographing a series 
of drawings superimposed upon 
the background and exposing 
each drawing for one or more 


frames, according to the direc¬ 
tions on the exposure sheet. 

Thus, while the background 
remains in position beneath the 
camera, which is mounted vertic¬ 
ally above it, one set of drawings 
is placed above the background 
and an exposure made, those 
drawings, removed, another set 
imposed on the background, an¬ 
other exposure made, and so on. 

Horizontal and lateral move¬ 
ments are reproduced both by 
moving the camera itself, and by 
moving the table on which the 
background is set. 

A print of each scene is ob¬ 
tained, viewed, and, if passed, 
handed to the cutter, who gradu¬ 
ally builds up a complete copy of 
the production. This is called 
the “cutting copy.” 


][)uring the latter stages of pro¬ 
duction the Director has re¬ 
corded the’music and any sound 
effects he may require, each on 
a separate film. Prints of these 
tracks, together with the print of 
the dialogue, are received in the 
cutting room. There may be 
seven or eight of these tracks— 
two music, three effects, and two 
dialogue, any spaces being 
“built-up ” with blank film. This 
ensures that each sound-track is 
exactly the same length. 

These are then run on a special 
machine with seven sound heads 
and one picture head, the tracks 
being marked so that each one is 
in perfect time with the. picture. 
These separate sound tracks are 
then re-recorded and a single 
sound track of all is obtained. 


This, with the copy of the pic¬ 
ture, is sent to the processing 
laboratories, where the sound 
and picture negative is cut ac¬ 
cording to the edge numbers on 
the positive and negative films. 

The result is the complete pro¬ 
duction, with sound and picture 
on a single film. 

Jt has been claimed that the 
■ animated cartoon is the 
supreme achievement of the 
cinema, for this ingenious com¬ 
bination of the skill of the artist 
and the cameraman produces a 
result that could be obtained in 
no other way. 

. Other forms of film entertain¬ 
ment are in effect a moving-pic¬ 
ture of the age-old play on the 
stage of a theatre. But the 
cinema, with the aid of sound 
and colour, has developed the 
animated cartoon into an art 
that is all its own. 

Nothing is impossible for the 
little cartoon creatures. Their 
appeal is universal, for they 
know no frontiers of race or lan¬ 
guage, and their adventures range 
as widely as the imagination of 
their creators. They are the 
Twentieth Century Fairy Tale 
which we can see and hear. 


Staff conference to discuss new film \ 


HOW THl PICTURE is Buti T Uk 
Rough pencil sketch on paper 
Carefully finished by another ort/s 
Outline drown on celluloid m ink 
Coloured on the reverse side 
The background completed 

Celluloid superimposed on the 
background reodu for the camera 


In this picture-diagram we see the various stages by which an.idea is translated into the animated cartoon we see on the 
screen. For each film anything up to 20,000 separate drawings are required to produce the impression of movement 
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Thz 


PEOPLE’S 

PARLIAMENT 

T his year Britain will elect a 
new House of Commons. 
A free election will be held. No 
one will be compelled to vote, 
and how he votes will be the 
citizen’s own secret. Other 
countries have other methods ; 
but Britain thinks that her way 
is as good an expression of the 
will of the people as can be 
devised. 

Abraham Lincoln’s great 
hope that “ government of the 
people, by the people, for the 
people shall not perish from the 
earth,” is still the ideal of the 
free democracies, and much suf¬ 
fering and pain have been en¬ 
dured to maintain that ideal. 

W E have a heritage which can 
best be preserved by using 
the people’s power as free 
citizens. In Britain that means 
open debate, sincere discussion, 
and decision by majority vote. 
Whatever the result of an 
election be, the parliament is a 
people’s parliament resting on 
their will and sustained by their 
power. . 

The men and women who serve 
in high places in our land are 
representative of the people. 
They are part of the people and 
not separated from them into a 
special class. They treasure the 
same hopes and dreams that light 
the humblest home. 

Qur M Ps speak and act for 
ordinary people and not at 
the behest of a dictator. Their 
central concern is the welfare 
of the men, women, and children 
in these islands. They are 
elected under their party banner; 
their duty is to serve all the 
people of all parties. 


Rescuing Neglected 
Children 

^lthough cases of the neglect 
of young children are today 
rare in this country, and of 
deliberate cruelty toward them 
even rarer, there are occasions 
when the community should 
ensure a child of the happiness 
which is his due, but under our 
law cannot do so. 

In Parliament recently all 
parties agreed that an official 
committee should be appointed 
to inquire into this problem, and 
to make recommendations of 
what can be done to help these 
neglected children. Por it is a 
tragic thing that children should 
suffer and the law be powerless 
to save them. 

The British are not a race of 
bad parents, said Mrs Nichol, 
M P, it is the exceptional parent 
who can be described as a bad 
parent—almost an infinitesimal 
minority.” 

We are, however, a humane 
people, and we insist that there 
shall be no neglected children in 
our land. 

AUSTRALIA’S tyEW LEADER 

Australia’s new Prime 
Minister—though not for 
the first time—is Australia’s 
greatest orator. 

Mr R. G. Menzies, generally 
known as " Bob Menzies,” is 
in the line of great orators of the 
Gladstone, Lloyd George, and 
Churchill brand. He can hold an 
audience like no one else in 
Australia. 

A barrister by profession {he 
was a K C at 34), Bob Menzies 
learned life the hard way. His 
grandfather was an . engine- 
driver, and his father a country- 
storekeeper. 

Bob Menzies has a .great 
respect for his political oppon¬ 
ents, and they have a high 
personal regard for him. 


Story Books Preferred 

essay competition, in which 
children were asked to write 
on what book they would like as 
a Christmas present, was held 
recently by the Bethnal Green, 
London, Public Libraries. 

Ninety-one children entered 
and of these 71 chose story¬ 
books, but 20 preferred non¬ 
fiction, such as Columbus Sails, 
and South with Scott. One boy 
of ten wanted a book on Vic¬ 
torian England because, he 
wrote, he had spent many 
pleasant evenings listening to his 
grandparents’ stories. 

Of the 71 fiction-fanciers, 15 
preferred classics such as Lorna 
Doone, Alice in Wonderland, 
Through the Looking Glass, 
Christmas Carol, David Copper- 
field, Black Beauty—all of 
which have appeared as picture 
serials in the C N. 

A boy of eleven wanted Bible 
stories, “ especially stories of 
Jesus and His miracles.” 

There was something pathe¬ 
tic about the remark of a girl of 
nine : “I have never had a book 
before.” Now she has one ; her 
'essay won a prize. Mother Goose. 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Thomas Fuller wrote, When 
thy hand hath done a good act, 
ask thy heart whether it was iveh 
done. 

Under the I 


PETER PUCK WANTS 
TO KNOW 

If some boys shrink 
from washing 


yj MAN thinks dogs should 
their own park in London, 
not ? Cars have several. 

B 

MOST people have a weak¬ 
ness for home-made 
sweets. Except those who 
have a strong liking for them. 

B 

JjHORTER men. should he 
admitted into the police 
force, somebody says. So long 
as'they are up to their job. 

0 

gINCE the war people are 
not so ready to give each 
other the cold shoulder. The 
meat ration won’t go to it. 


line 

Wh 


Volcano 


Life From a 


'J'he eruption of a volcano under 
the sea near the northern tip 
of Grand Canary, chief of the 
Canary group in the. Atlantic off 
north-west Africa, serves as a 
reminder that volcanoes build as 
well as destroy. 

The recent underwater up¬ 
heaval, affecting an area of half 
a square mile, where water was 
flung up to a height of 100 feet, 
indicates how terrific was the 
force behind such, a lift. As a 
matter of fact the whole area of 
the Canary Islands, some 2800 
square miles, and rising at the 
highest point to 12,000 feet, has 
been thrust up from the ocean by 
volcanic action. 


Butter For Britain 

On one end of the little trolley car a young New Zealander 
waits for a ride back to the farmhouse ; at the other end, churns 
of cream are being unloaded onto a roadside platform ready 
to be picked up by a lorry and taken to a dairy in Westland. 
The dairy farm is in the Koiterangi Valley. 

David Anderson of Red River 


Jn the January days of 1850 an 
English bishop, Dr David An¬ 
derson, arrived at the trading 
settlement of York Factory on 
Hudson Bay in Canada. Taking 
a canoe down the 700 miles of 
rivers and lakes, he arrived at 
Red River near Winnipeg and 
became the first English bishop 
of Rupert’s Land. 

For 14 years David Anderson, 
by canoe and sledge, roamed the 
wilderness of what is now the 
Province of Manitoba. His new 
diocese had been .created only a 
few weeks before he arrived. In 
those days it reached from Lake 
Winnipeg to the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains, and from the United 
States boundary to the Arctic. 

This young Oxford graduate of 
37 faced his new task with cour¬ 
age and energy. Setting up his 
home at Red River in a simple 
house dignified by the name of 
Bishop’s Court, he prepared to be 
a “father in God ” to the rough, 
immigrant communities scattered 
across the western plains. 

One of the first mysteries the 
new bishop had to solve was the 
smoke-signal system of the In¬ 
dians. With small fires raised on 
heights the smoke conveyed a 
message for a hundred miles 
across the plain in less than half 
an hour. Two smokes meant 
that enemies had been sighted, 
three meant some misfortune. 

In those days -wild buffalo 
roamed the plains, and the 
bishop had to be careful not to 
get entangled with a buffalo 
hunt. He had to learn, too, that 
most of the troubles in this young 
and only partially - explored 
country were caused by disputes 

To the Rescue 

JjhREMEN in London, Middlesex, 
Essex, and Hertfordshire 
were called out more than 300 
times in the past year to rescue 
trapped animals. 

Cats and kittens were the 
main cause of rescue-calls, but 
dogs, horses, and cattle have all 
been rescued. The fire-brigade 
have even been called in to help 
to catch errant monkeys. 

Another cause of rescue-calls 
—particularly in London—were 
horses. The firemen had so 
many cases to deal with that 
special horse-slings are now 
carried. 


between Red Indians and half- 
breed men about the price of 
furs. He discovered, also, that 
his people carried on a mixture 
of occupations for a living. One 
day they farmed, another hunted, 
and the next day fished. The 
men were great tobacco-smokers, 
and the women great tea- 
drinkers. In summer he would 
take his grey felt tent and camp 
among his people along Lake 
Winnipeg. 

This young cultured clergy¬ 
man, who in later years be¬ 
came Chancellor of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, helped to lay in the 
Canadian wilds the foundation 
of the civilisation and prosperity 
which the land enjoys today. 


Cinder Mountain 

Elsewhere observers have seen 
an under-sea volcano, off the 
coast of Iceland, raise a moun¬ 
tain of cinders 200 feet above the 
water from the ocean bed 800 
feet below the surface. This little 
mountain was eaten away by the 
waves within a year. Later, in 
the Mediterranean between Sicily 
and the African coast, a similar 
cinder height, forced up on a 
base of three miles’ circuit, was 
reduced in a twelvemonth to a 
mere reef that seamen were 
warned to note and avoid. 

But there are volcanoes such 
as the great Cotopaxi, and an¬ 
other South American giant, that 
have life within them. The 
crater of Cotopaxi communicates 
with a great invisible lake hidden 
deep in the volcano’s side. This 
lake teems with weird-looking 
eel-like fish, thriving at a height 
of 9000 feet above sea level. 

Periodically an upheaval casts 
these creatures out in immense 
multitudes, so that the ignorant 
and superstitious people imagine 
that the skies have been raining 
fish. 


Comfort For the Engine-Driver 

A 


full-scale model of a new 
type of locomotive cab has 
been inspected ill London by 
engine drivers and other railway 
people; it will be 
part of the stan¬ 
dard steam loco¬ 
motives to be built 
for British Rail¬ 
ways in 1951. 

In this cab the 
driver will be 
completely pro¬ 
tected from the 
weather, and will 
operate all his 
controls without 
leaving his seat, 
and without tak¬ 
ing his eyes off 
the track ahead. 

To enable him to 
see better, large 
front windows are 
provided which 
are free, of ob¬ 
struction and set 
at an angle to 
avoid glare. They 
are movable and 
can be cleaned 
from the inside. 

. The fittings 
under the fire¬ 
man’s controlare' 
c onv e n i ently 
grouped bn his 
side of the cab. 

The usual mov¬ 
able flap be¬ 
tween engine and tender has 
been removed and the footplate 
extended backwards to give the 


fireman a firm level floor to work 
on as he feeds the furnace. 

Among many other improve¬ 
ments are a stainless steel lined 


cupboard for food with double 
doors to exclude ’ dirt, and an¬ 
other locker for clothing. 
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. Newspaper 


THINGS SAID 

Individual initiative by volun- 
. tary organisations lias con¬ 
tributed to the development of 
)ur great educational system, 
ind this generation will have its 
lddition to make to the great 
;ystem of knowledge that has 
been gathered.' 

Minister of Education 

Jt is nearer 50 than 40 years 
since I was first confronted 
with Gray’s Elegy, but during 
the intervening half century 
much of it has remained with 
me, untarnished by time. 

Lord Reading 

ny girl can be glamorous; 
all she has to do is to stand 
still and look stupid. 

Film-star Hedy Lamarr 

The secret of progress is to 
achieve growth without dis- 
irder. 

Governor-General of the Sudan 


Views on Gambling 

r Jpre enormous sums of money 
spent on betting and gam¬ 
bling in our country constitute a 
grave problem, and the Churches 
recently gave their views on the 
matter to the Royal Commission 
in Betting, Lotteries, and Gam- 
ng. 

The Salvation Army said that 
'ambling leads to moral failure, 
s responsible to some degree for 
ireak-ups in family life, causes 
.voidable Child neglect, and is a 
ontributory factor in juvenile 
[elinquency. 

The Churches — comprising 
hose of England and Scotland 
nd the Free Churches—made 
sverai recommendations for 
ealing with the problem, 
.rnong these was one that foot- 
all pools should not be allowed, 
ecause they are a menace to 
icial and personal life. 

Another was that the days 
hen greyhound racing is per- 
itted should be reduced to not 
ore than one day a week, which 
lould be the same day through 
le same region. 


tor’s Table 

FATHER says he wants his 
daughter to have a sound cduca- 
11 . Better teach her music. 

B 

REEX-EYED people arc pos¬ 
sessive, says a writer. Anyhow, 
y possess green eyes. 

0 

V American-visitor says she just 
can’t miss- seeing Big Ben. 
ills to pass the time: 

0 

LSI police chiefs always keep 
■ their hats on - indoors. And 
p their heads also, we hope. 



press makes the joint go a long 
We prefer to keep ours at home. 


Another United States 

new country, the United 

States of Indonesia, has 
officially come into existence 
and its first President, Dr 
Soekarno, has been sworn in. 

The ceremony took place 
appropriately in the old palace 
where the Sultans of Jogjakarta, 
in Java, used to live. 

Dr Soekarno made a moving 
appeal to the outside world. 
“ I call on the good will of the 
international world to clasp 
hands with a newly-born country 
that wants to determine its own 
fate and internal affairs,’’ he 
declared. 

Certainly all lovers of peace 
and freedom will heartily wel¬ 
come this young recruit to the 
ranks of the sovereign nations 
of the world, and will hope that 
she will soon become a member 
of the United Nations. 

YOUTH AMBASSADOR 
OF THE AIR 

JYJr Charles Bull, the Aus¬ 
tralian Broadcasting Com¬ 
mission’s assistant director of 
youth education, and a graduate 
of the University of Western 
Australia, was recently awarded 
an Imperial Relations Trust 
.Scholarship which is bringing 
him to England, to work with 
the BBC. 

Here Mr Bull will study tele¬ 
vision from the youth and 
schools’ angle, and will give 
special study to schools’ broad¬ 
casting. 

In return, Mr Bull will tell 
Britain something of what has 
been achieved in the way of 
youth broadcasts “ down under,.” 
especially about Kindergarten 
of the Air, a feature which Aus¬ 
tralia introduced, and which has 
been adopted in other countries. 

A mission of this kind not only 
serves broadcasting, but also 
strengthens Commonwealth re¬ 
lations. ■ _ _ 

WELCOME, NEW YEAR 

^ho comes dancing over the 
snow 

His soft little feet all bare and 
rosy ? 

Open the door, though the wild 
winds blow. 

Take the child and make him 
cosy, 

Take him in and hold him dear. 
He is the wonderful glad New 
Year. Mrs D. M. Craih 

Art of Conversation 

Conversation is but carving ; 

Give no more to every guest 
Than he’s able to digest ; 

Give him always of the prime. 
And but little at a time ; 

Give to all but just enough. 

Let them neither starve nor stuff; 
And that each may have his due,' 
Let your neighbour carve for you. 

Sir Walter Scott 

REWARDS OF STUDY 

Patience is the chiefest fruit 

of study. A man that 
strives to make himself a different 
thing from other men by much 
reading, gains this chiefest good, 
that in all fortunes he hath 
something to entertain and com¬ 
fort him withal. John Seldeu 
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Their Dolls 


Clutching their big dolls, 7-year-old 
Ann Burgess and her 4j-year-old 
sister, Karen, arrive in England after 
living for three years in S W Africa. 
Their home is at Farnborough, Hants. 


Down the Sacred 
Jordan 

With the modest aim of sketch¬ 
ing in a small part of the 
background to the Bible stories, 
British Instructional Films, in 
conjunction with Associated 
British-Pathe, have made a film 
, called Jordan Valley. 

From Mount Hermon, where 
the River Jordan rises, we are 
taken on a journey right down 
the Valley. We see shepherds 
leading their flocks; the ox and 
* ass yoked together to the plough, 
just as in Christ's days; and 
women weaving reeds into mat¬ 
ting for the walls and floors of 
their houses, as well as for beds. 
(It was one of these reed mats 
on which lay the man sick of 
the palsy, whom Jesus com¬ 
manded : “Arise, take up thy bed, 
and go unto thine house.”) 

We reach the beautiful Sea of 
Galilee, with the ruined town of 
Capernaum and the still-flourish¬ 
ing Tiberias on its shores. 
Farther south the river winds 
through the inhospitable wilder¬ 
ness of the Bible. We visit the 
site of Jericho, see the shrine 
built to commemorate the 
baptism of Christ, and follow the 
waters of the Jordan into the 
Dead Sea. 

Jordan Valley is available as 
a 16-mm sound film (price 
£20), or as a 16 mm silent 
film (price £15). The cost of 
hiring either version is I5s a 
day, and the full text of the 
commentary, including 33 refer¬ 
ences to passages in the Bible, is 
also supplied. The running time 
is 19 minutes. 


FACTORY BOY 

Jn the early part of last century 
a poor sickly child spent his 
days sticking labels on bottles 
at a factory. He spent his free 
hours with his family in tire 
debtors’ prison which was their 
home. Poor child! What chance 
had he in life? Yet that boy 
was Charles Dickens, and the 
wretched scenes and characters 
of his childhood still enrich his 
immortal novels. 

The Boyhood of Charles 
Dickens, by biographer Hesketh 
Pearson, is one of the outstand¬ 
ing features in the February 
issue of World Digest, now on 
sale, price one shilling. There 
are more than a sedre of articles,’ 
stories, and features of interest 
to every member of the family 
in this monthly selection of all 
that is best in current writing. 
Get a copy from your newsagent. 


When Animals Travel 
by Plane 

So many wild creatures are nowadays transported by plane 
that there is a regular guide to handling them. Moreover, 
many of them need as much attention during the journey as 
the fussiest of human passengers. 


'J'he Achilles heel of a python 
is its nose. To protect it 
when travelling abroad by air 
its box* needs to be well packed 
inside with sacking or felt, Part¬ 
ridges and pheasants leap up 
from their perches like nervous 
ladies in trains, and need a 
canvas roof to knock their heads 
against, 

Polecats and stoats have a 
fancy for a hard-boiled egg or 
two to while away a journey; 
and, if you are transporting a 
crocodile by air (as B O A C will 
allow, and even help you to do), 
it will want daily watering with 
a hose. 

Some cages require sheet iron 
fining because of the destructive 
habits of certain animals. This 
must be fitted by skilled artisans 
to be effective, as a loose corner 
or turned-up edge may lead to 
the undoing of the whole struc¬ 
ture in the grip of, say, a per¬ 
severing bear. Metal-fined boxes 
are also required for the carriage 
of wombats, porcupines, squirrels, 
mice, and rats, because of their 
gnawing habits. 

Apes require particular atten¬ 
tion. They have to be given a 
bag or blanket in which to wrap 
themselves up during the jour¬ 
ney, and if lacking the com¬ 
panionship of others of their own 
species they need the company 
of human beings to keep them 
happy. 

Orang-outangs, gorillas, and 
chimpanzees have three meals a 
day—of bread and butter with 
jam or honey, fruit and greens; 


but in between feeding they 
should be given sweet food such 
as sugar lumps and pieces of 
cake. Beasts of prey such as 
lions, tigers, and panthers are 
fed once a day, preferably late in 
the afternoon. 

Frogs, toads, newts, and sala¬ 
manders do not drink, but they 
must always be kept damp, other¬ 
wise they are unable to breathe 
through their skins and quickly 
die. To maintain a moist atmo¬ 
sphere, damp white blotting- 
paper or damp sponges must be 
used. Very large frogs require 
special treatment, for as they are 
liable to jump at the lids of 
travelling cans and damage their 
noses they must be packed in 
wooden tubs with sacking covers 
and two inches of fresh water at 
the bottom. 

It may be that while travelling 
you find yourself involved with 
escaped livestock. In such an 
event it is well to remember that 
calmness and deliberation are 
essential. 

Small monkeys and young 
animals should be gripped in the 
neck immediately behind the 
head, whereas martens and foxes 
should be taken by the tail and 
held at arm’s length from the 
body. Sea-lions and seals are cap¬ 
tured by grasping the rear fins. 

Playful little tricks may be 
expected from certain animal 
passengers; kangaroos, for ex¬ 
ample, endeavour to kick you in 
the stomach, while ostriches and 
similar birds have a habit of 
pecking at the eyes. 


Keen Young Miners 


n<* many of us make up our 
minds on our careers so 
quickly as two of the three young 
university students at the 
National Coal Board’s stand at 
the Schoolboy’s Own Exhibition. 

They are N. A. Myhill of Lam¬ 
beth, and W. Young of Bermond¬ 
sey, and they are at Durham 
University, for which they won 
National Coal Board scholar¬ 
ships. When schoolboys together 
in London they visited a gas 
works, where they were given 
booklets telling the fascinating 
story of the manufacture of gas, 
dyes, perfumes, nylon, tar. 


motor spirit, and all the other 
2500 by-products of coal. Prac¬ 
tically on the spot they decided 
they would work In the mines. 
Then came their scholarships. 

With them at the Exhibition 
is their friend, another Londoner, 
D. C. Kinnair of Harrow, who is 
at Cardiff University. They 
have come to the Exhibition from 
vacation work in the Kent col¬ 
lieries, and all three say they 
would not take any other job 
than mining, whatever salary 
they were offered. Possibly they 
will be mine managers . in the 
not too-distant future. 



OUR HOMELAND 


Lochy Bridge, near Fort William, 
with Ben Nevis in the background 
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The World is 
Getting Smaller 
All the Time 



Hundreds o{ years ago the 
Chinese steered their junks 
by a tittle piece of iron rubbed - 
on a 'lodestone'and hung on 
a thread. Being magnetised 
it pointed north and south. . 


Pioneers © 


19. The Men Who Gave 
Ust he Compass 


The origin of the 
compass is obscure, 
ft is said that 
Marco Polo 
brought it to Venice 
after more than 
twenty years of , 
travel//nq in. the !> 
Cast. * 




Lord Kelvin , the 
famous scientist, 
was a keen yachts¬ 
man and he tried 
out a compass on 
his yacht until he 
had made it more 
sensitive and much 
steadier. 


Early this century the gyro-compass 
which can steer a ship was inven¬ 
ted by Dr Ansthiitz. a German 
scientist who. planning polar 
exploration by submarine, wanted 
a compass without magnets. 



Peeps at London Town in Roman Times 


a little over 100 years ago a 
crowd of astonished French¬ 
men in Paris gazed in wonder at 
a copy of The Times newspaper 
which had been published in Lon¬ 
don that morning, and had 
reached Paris the same day. It 
was the first time this had hap¬ 
pened and T; caused a vast sensa¬ 
tion. By train and steam packet 
the newspaper had made its 
“dizzy ” journey, and the French¬ 
men felt theirs was a small 
world. ' 

Yet today the air edition of 
The Times reaches New York on 
the day of publication. 

A reprint of that exciting story 
of 100 years ago was recently 
published in The Times. The 
writer of. those days, feeling very 
“modern,” looked back to a time 
which old people then could re¬ 
member, when a traveller in a 
hurry to get to Paris took from 
12 to 15 hours to reach Dover 
where, “dirty and jaded.” he 
found his troubles had yet to 
begin. “There were no con¬ 
venient steamers fuming and 
hissing at the pier-head, and 
ready to hustle their way to the 
opposite coast in the teeth of 
winds and tides.”. 

Weary Journey 

The traveller might be held up 
at Dover by bad weather, “and 
consumed part of his fortune at 
one of the then extortionate 
hotels of that spendthrift port.” 
lOh Dover people, can that be 
true of the town of your great- 
grandparents?! 

On the other side he might 
take his seat in the diligence 
(stage-coach), which in the 
course of a day, a night, and 
part of the next day would take 
him to Paris, at last reaching his 
journey’s end "a considerably 
older man than when he under¬ 
took it.” 

A hundred years hence some¬ 
one may look back on our quaint 
jet airliners and remark that 
the latest space-ships make the 
return journey to the Moon in 
just under the hour. 


H° w the ancient Romans used 
timber as the foundation for 
a house on peaty soil in their 
City of London has come to light 
during excavations there. 

The timbers had been laid on 
the peat and piles driven down 
through them to hold them 
secure. The structure built on 
top of this had been burned down 
but the busy Romans had started 
again, and the modern diggers 
found the remains of two floors, 
one built over the other. All this 
building and rebuilding on the 
raft-like foundation had taken 
place within 100 years. 

This find is but one of many 
that have come to light in recent 
times. Indeed, an interesting 
wooden model of London as it 
was in Roman times has been 
prepared and will be placed on 
exhibition in the Guildhall this 
month. 

The model city is walled and a 
building is shown for every 
Roman site that has been dis¬ 
covered, but to a great extent the 
actual shapes of the buildings are 
conjectural. 

We do, however, know a great 
deai about the structure of the 
most important towns in Eng¬ 
land during the height of the 
Roman occupation, and a study 
of their methodical layout in¬ 
spires our admiration for the 
Roman architects who were 
responsible. 

The plan of a Roman town 
such as London, or Verulam, or 
Silchester, had the clean lines of 


a chess-board. In the centre was 
a forum or market-square sur¬ 
rounded by shops on three sides. 
The fourth side was occupied by 
a basilica, a roomy hall with 
aisles and dignified colonnades, 
where public business was trans¬ 
acted. Behind the basilica was 
a row of offices. These were used 
by the town magistrates and 
other officials, who could work 
here in private. 

From the town forum the 
streets radiated in a clear-cut 
pattern, each well-paved and 
drained, and even with side¬ 
walks for pedestrians. Skirting 
the streets were well-built houses, 
most of them half-timbered and 
roofed with .either tiles or slates. 

But the chief glory of the 
Roman town lay in its public 


new stabilising system for 
ships, said to reduce the roll¬ 
ing motion of vessels by 80 per 
cent, is now being tested by the 
United States Navy. 

The stabiliser consists of two 
pairs of partly-filled water tanks 
mounted on opposite sides of the 
ship and connected by ducts. An 
electronic device comes into 
action when the ship begins to 
roll, and water is pumped into 
the tank which is on the way up. 
As soon as-the roll back begins, 


buildings, which were con¬ 
structed on a remarkably lavish 
scale. Besides the basilica, public 
baths were usually provided, to 
be used as a social club. The 
Roman town's chief place of 
amusement, however, was the 
amphitheatre, where the people 
would flock to 'watch sports of 
many kinds. 

If provided with chairs, the 
basilica, which corresponded to 
our town hall, could have seated 
every man, woman, and child in 
the place. The amphitheatre 
was equally capacious. What 
town hall today could hold even 
a tenth of the town's population? 
Assuredly we can still look to the 
old Romans for ideas in design¬ 
ing towns. 


the water is transferred to the 
other tank. Thus, the water is 
shuttled rapidly back and forth 
between the tanks, counter¬ 
balancing the rolling motion. 

The efficiency of this device is 
now being tested on the U S 
minesweeper Peregrine. ’ It is 
stated that the ship, being 
stabilised, gives greater gunfire 
accuracy and simplifies the un¬ 
loading of troops and stores in 
rough seas. Speed is cut down 
by only two per cent. 


Reducing the Roll 


Hie Children's Newspaper, January. 7, 1950 

Modern Wizardry 
To Thrill 
All Schoolboys 

TTvery afternoon at the School¬ 
boys’ Own Exhibition a well- 
known Navy personality relates 
his most interesting experiences 
and afterwards there is a quiz at 
which 50 autographs are pie 
sented to the successful boys. 

The Exhibition, which is open 
until January 14, is bigger than 
ever'this year and is being held 
at both the Royal and New Horti¬ 
cultural Halls, Westminster. 

There are several exhibits at 
which boys can try their hands. 
In the Electricity Arcade they 
can try out a Strooboscopic 
Lamp, which enables a bullet to 
be arrested in flight, and an Elec¬ 
tronic Watch Rate Recorder 
which tests the accuracy of a 
watch to the tenth of a second. 

At the Army Cadet Force 
exhibit boys can have the experi¬ 
ence of firing a two-pounder 
from a tank turret, an attached 
air-gun testing their skill. 

Models and Fun 

Popular as ever is the electric¬ 
ally-operated model railway, and 
a model of a very different kind 
shows how a cow converts grass 
into milk. 

A more mysterious process is 
the Indian rope trick, of which a 
film is shown by Trinidad Lease¬ 
holds, together with another 
showing exploration of the sea¬ 
bed for oil. 

Fun is to be had in the 
Haunted Cavern. You knock on 
the door which, in eerie-fashion, 
opens and closes on you. Then 
a concealed voice asks you three 
questions on the Highway Code. 
If you answer correctly, you are 
wheeled out garlanded; otherwise 
you are thoroughly “haunted." 
and ejected wearing a dunce’s 
cap. 

There is fun, too, at the puppet 
Show of the Gas Industry, and 
other industries are represented 
in a way to appeal to boys. 

Well-known sporting person¬ 
alities are appearing in the Daily 
Mail Sports Arena, and demon¬ 
strations are followed by “Any 
questions?” 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS—A New Picture-Version of the Famous Novel by Charles Dickens 



Compeyson staggered up to avoid Abel and fell 
overboard. Abel was dragged after him and upset 
Pip’s boat. Pip was pulled into the galley with 
Herbert and Startop. Then Abel appeared and 
was taken aboard and manacled, although he was 
injured in his hand and foot. There was no sign 
of Compeyson and, giving him up as drowned, 
the police officers rowed to the bank for Pip 
to get dry clothes for Abel at the inn. 


Pip was allowed to accompany Abel to London, 
though his friends had to make their own way 
home. Pip now felt only gratitude and affection 
for this hunted, wounded, shackled creature. 
“Dear boy,” said Abel, “I’m content to take 
rriy chance. I’ve seen my boy and he can be a 
gentleman without me.” But Pip knew that 
if Abel were convicted, his wealth would be 
forfeited to the Crown. 


Although he was very ill, Abel was brought 
to trial. Pip was allowed to stand close to 
the dock. The old man, sentenced to death, 
showed no fear. Pip wrote petitions to people 
in authority saying that it was for his sake 
that Abel had returned. Nothing came of 
these, but before the sentence could be 
carried out, Abel, in the prison hospital, grew 
worse and one day quietly passed away. 


All Abel’s wealth was forfeited to the Crown, 
and Pip was left almost penniless. He was 
alone now in his rooms, for Herbert had 
become a partner in his firm (thanks to Pip, 
though Herbert didn’t know that) and had gone 
to take charge of his firm’s branch in Cairoi 
Pip became very ill, and one morning, after 
he had found that he could not even sit up in 
bed, two men came to arrest him for debt. 


Is this the end of Pip's " Great Expectations"? See next week's instalment 
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The Children’s Newspaper, January 7, I9SC 



I t’s wonderful news, of 
course,” said Jane dole- 
fully. 

“For the others,” David agreed. 
“But what about us?” 

They were standing in the 
main square of Stockholm, under 
the .great mounted statue of 
the Swedish King, Gustavus 
Adolphus. 

Outwardly, everything was fine. 
The day was mild for January. 
The water glittered like a million 
diamonds, and the two sky¬ 
scrapers on Kungstaten rose 
against a cloudless sky. 

All that morning they had 
been exploring Stockholm. It 
was one of the most beautiful 
cities they had ever seen. Some 
of it was historic, some very 
modern, but nowhere was there 
a scratch of bomb-damage or a 
memory of war. Sweden had 
been neutral. 

“It’s all islands," Jane had 
said, “like Venice! ’’—though they 
had-not seen Venice. Her father 
had told her that Stockholm was 
sometimes called the Venice of 
the North. 

Only there were no gondolas. 
Long bridges of steel and con¬ 
crete sprang gracefully from 
island to island. Buses and trams 
sped across them, linking the 
parks and suburbs with the 
shopping centre. 

JTor once David and Jane had 
not lost themselves. They 
had been back in the square well 
ahead of time, to watch the 
King’s guard march over the 
Norrbro bridges to the royal- 
palace on the. island beyond. 

Unfortunately they had met 
Donia, and her news had filled 
them with dismay. The King’s 
guardsmen had marched past 
almost unnoticed, for all their 
smartness and the novelty of' 
their Swedish uniforms. 

“Oh, we can see the Changing 
of the Guard tomorrow—it 
happens every day,” David had 
grunted. “Just now we’d better 
discuss the situation.” 

According to plan, the tour of 
the opera company was drawing 
to an end. But it had been so 
successful that other countries 
hqd asked for a visit. 

“The tour’s extended!” the 
young dancer had shouted glee¬ 
fully. “There’s been a cable from 
London since breakfast! ” 

“But what about us?” David 
was now saying for the eleventh 
time. ...“I’ll bet they send us back 
in time for school—we missed 
over a month last term, as it 
was.” 

Tane wrinkled her brow. “We’ll 
have to talk to them 
seriously,” she said. “We could 
promise faithfully to do some 

lessons every day-” 

“And they could correct} ’em in 
the train, if they’re too busy 
other times,” he agreed gen¬ 
erously. 

“Dad’s jolly good at Maths,” 
she went on. “He always says 
Maths and Music go together.” 


“Are you suggesting my mother 
isn’t musical?” David demanded 
in mock indignation. . “She’s 
certainly no good at Maths—she 
can’t even work out her change 
properly! ” 

Jt seemed certain that between 
them—and with the' help of 
various grown-ups in the com¬ 
pany—they could keep up to date 
with their lessons for the few- 
extra weeks. 

“We’ll put ourselves on our 
honour,” David suggested. 

“If you like. But anyhow,” 
Jane added sensibly, “we shall 
be the ones to suffer if we slack. 
I don’t want to find myself at 
the bottom of the Form when I 
get home, even if you do, and I 
shall be jolly mad if I can’t move 
up with my friends in 
September.” 


JJut, when they met their 
respective parents at the 
lunch-table, they found it was 
not so simple as all that. 

“I don’t doubt your promise to 
work,” said Mr Murray, adding 
with a tired smile: “And I’m 
sure that when we’Ve finished a 
week in one country, and collapse 
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into the train en route for the 
next, we shall enjoy nothing 
better than correcting your 
Algebra and hearing you recite 
Tennyson-” 

"But it’s a question of money, 
dear," broke in David’s mother. 

"Money?" David echoed. “Do 
you mean you can’t afford my 
expenses? When you and Dad 
are both stars——” 

“It’s not that,” explained 
Mr Williams. "We can afford it, 
but Britain can’t.” 

“How do you mean, Dad?" 

“It’s this blessed sterling 
business,” said Jane. 

“That’s it,” agreed the burly 
tenor patiently. “All these hotel- 
bills, train-fares, pocket-money, 
are so much loss to Britain. It’s 
ail right for us in the company— 
we’re working, we’re earning 
money for Britain, French francs 
and Swedish crowns and so on, 
far more than we’re paying out." 

David’s face fell. “I see. But 
Jane and I aren't.” 

“We’re just tourists,” she said 
bluntly. 

“And the allowance for tourists 
is very small—and still smaller 
when they’re under sixteen!” 
said Mr. Wiliiams. “We’ll see if 
there’s any chance of getting an 
extra permit from the Treasury, 
but you’d better face it—you’ll 
probably be in the plane for 
home this time next week.” 

And with that cheerful thought 
the lunch ended. . 


JJavid and Jane were in a pom- 
mood for sightseeing that 
afternoon. They wandered miles 
along the waterside and over the 
, bridges, but their eyes were blind 
to architecture. 

Once they paused outside a 
bookshop, studying a notice- 
board covered with, small adver¬ 
tisements, trying to guess their 
meaning from an odd word here 
and there. 

“Couldn’t we go into lodgings?” 
David suggested. “That would be 
cheaper than the hotel.” 

“They’d never let us.” Jane 
was trying to puzzle out one of 
the Wanted advertisements. “If 
only we had something wo could 
sell!" 

“I can read this card—it’s in 
French.” 

“French? Why?” 

“ ‘ Young French student offers 
conversation lessons,’ ” David 
translated. Then he swung 
round, gripping his friend's arm 
till she'squealed. “Jane! That’s 
an idea! Couldn’t we put up an 
ad in English—offering English 
conversation?” 

“But—but we don’t know a 
word of Swedish.” 

“Doesn’t matter, you chump! 
We’d teach on real modern lines 
—English all the time.” 

“We—we wouldn’t have to ex¬ 
plain English grammar, would 
we?” said Jane doubtfully. 

“Course not! You don’t do 
that in a conversation lesson— 
the student can get all that out 
of books.” David was full of his 
new idea. "Remember that boy 
in Copenhagen? We helped him, 
didn’t we?” 

Jhey walked back to a seat they 
had. noticed in a nearby 
squafe. There, after much debate, 
they worked out their announce¬ 
ment, and Jane printed it neatly 
on a blank . page torn from. the 
guide-book. As they could hardly 
give lessons in hotel bedrooms, 
they headed it: 

"ENGLISH CONVERSATION- 
IN -STUDENTS' OWN HOMES." 
and went on: "Young English 
gentleman and lady ..." 


O! 



In a Toy Theatre Shop 

The theatre is a place of enchantment for young and old, and 
these two boys are certainly taking a keen interest in this 
model in a toy theatre shop in London. The shop sells all the 
apparatus needed for the production of “toy” plays. 


“ We’d . get no answers,” said 
David, “if we said ‘ boy and 
girl.’ ” 

They took their announcement 
back to the shop, where a kindly 
old woman with grey hair 
beamed at them across the' 
counter. She, at least, had no 
need of English lessons, except 
perhaps to improve her thick 
Swedish accent. 

“Will you call in tomorrow 
morning, my dears? Then we 
shall see if there are' any 
replies.” 

“I do hope there are," said 
Jane, “because we are not here 
for very long.” 

“We’ll come in at ten sharp,” 
David promised. 

Qn the stroke of ten next morn¬ 
ing, with hearts beating 
almost as loudly as the clock in 
the nearby - tower, the two 
children rushed into the shop. 

“Has anyone asked?” Jane 
demanded breathlessly. 

“Anyone left a message?” 
David panted. 

The old lady smiled across the 
counter. “No one has left a 
message-——” 

“Oh!” they groaned together. 

“—but this gentleman is wait¬ 
ing to see you.” 

They swung round as a tall 
young man moved forward from 
the back of the shop. “You are 
the young couple offering 
English conversation?” he in¬ 
quired, looking down at them. 

“Yes, sir,” David answered. 
“But—but surely, sir—you don’t 
need any lessons. I mean—you 
speak so well-” - 


Ski-ing Holiday 

gixTY people with no experience 
of ski-ing are to have the 
opportunity of a winter-sports 
holiday in Norway in March. 
They will be pioneers from this 
country in a scheme designed to 
make ski-ing as accessible as our 
own national sports; it has been 
drawn up by the Ski Club of 
Great Britain and the Central 
Council of Physical Recreation, 
and it is expected that within 
five years 600 holiday places will 
be available. 

The applicants chosen for this 
pioneer trip will have eight 
weeks’ preliminary training at 
one of five centres—in Bristol, 
Exeter, Reading, Nottingham, 


The gentleman bowed solemnly. 

“Perhaps you have children?” 
Jane suggested hopefully. She 
would have felt happier teaching 
people smaller than herself. 

The stranger laughed. “Yes, I 
suppose, I have children—many 
children.” He turned to David. 
“Your voice has not broken yet. 
Excellent. I think you will both 
do.” 

“Er-” Jane began. There 

were all kinds of questions to 
settle, how much to charge per 
lesson, where and when, and so 
on. But she hardly knew how to 
begin, and the stranger gave her 
no chance. 

Jn a few moments he had swept 
them into a handsome’-look- 
ing car and they were gliding 
through the main streets. 

“I s’pose it’s all right?” Jane 
mumbled in David’s ear. The- 
wild idea crossed her mind that 
perhaps, they were being kid¬ 
napped. Too Tate she remem¬ 
bered the sound rule—not to 
enter a stranger’s car. 

David misunderstood. “Yes,” 
he whispered back. “I hope we 
weren’t breaking any regulation, 
putting in that ad like that. I 
don’t know Swedish law—per¬ 
haps we’re too young, or-” 

Just then the car stopped out¬ 
side an official-looking building. 
A uniformed man opened the 
door. 

“I say)” David muttered. “He 
can’t live here—it looks horribly 
like police-headquarters! ” 

llfio ’c It nt'e Jane ami Wan'd 
landed themselves? lio not uttss the 
rest of their Stoeliholm adventure , 
to he completed next ivcels. 


For Beginners 

and London—and.will then go as 
a party to Mjofjell. Norwegian 
instructors' will continue their 
tuition,. and they should be en¬ 
joying the ’ sport within a few 
hours. 

Applicants must be 18 or over, 
and not have skied previously. 
The inclusive cost of £25 covers 
the preliminary training, full 
board and accommodation, and 
second-class travel from New¬ 
castle, with twelve days at Mjiif- 
jell. 

Skis and instruction, both in 
Britain and Norway, are pro¬ 
vided free. Applications should 
be sent to C C P R, 6 Bedford 
Square, London, WC1 
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THOUSANDS OF BOYS 
AND GIRLS 

ARE NOW PROUD POSSESSORS OF THE TWO 
“LOOK AND LEARN” VOLUMES—ARE YOU? 

How do car engines work? How are films made? How are stamps 
and newspapers produced? These are the questions young people are 
asking. And here indeed are two volumes, beautifully printed on fine 
. art paper to give you the answers—with massed pictures in sequence 
and explanatory text. And what a variety of subjects! There are over 
30 in each volume ranging from Natural History to House Construction, 
Glaciers and Early Engines. Each book contains 112 pages and includes 
32 pages in full colour. With these two books you can use the winter 
evenings to learn in an entertaining way. 


Size 1 r 
8 } ins. 


ins. deep, 
wide. 



SERIES 1. Natural History, 
Whaling, How Films are Made, 
Indian Village Life, House 
Construction and many other 
subjects. 32 pp. COLOUR— 
“ Tlic Story of America.” 

SERIES 2. Natural His¬ 
tory, Tower of London, 
Glaciers, Instruments of 
the Orchestra, etc. 
32 pp. COLOUR—“The 
Story of Australia.” 

From newsagents and 
booksellers 

PRICE 7'6 

—or compute and 
forward the Coupon 
below. 


Coupon 


To: 


DAILY MAIL PUBLICATIONS (Dept. 948). 

New Carmelite House, LONDON, 


E.C.4. 


I enclose remittance of 8/- (1 5/4 for both volumes). 

Please send me volume(s) I/II of “LOOK AND LEARN.” 

Name . 

Address. ... . 


SET CHRISTMAS STAMPS Free 


•Ki ...,n 



iSff 



lurnm mua muuii 


ALL ABSOLUTELY FREE. Our Christmas 
Gift to YOU is tlie lovely complete set of 
CHRISTMAS COMMEMORATIVE 
STAMPS issued by HUNGARY in 1943, 
and YOU can have them FREE for the asking. 
Each stamp shows a different Nativity Scone: 
4f urcoti (Ansels and Shepherds in (he Field at 
Night—Luke 2.8). 20f blue (The Scene in the 
Alanzcr—as Illustrated), ami 30f brown (The 
Three Wise Men presenting their Gifts- 
Matt hew 2.11). 

Get nil these topical stamps Absolutely Free. 
Just request Approvals, enclose 3<l. stamps for 
our posting costs, and ask for Free Set of 
Christmas Stamps. 


WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept. CN), 

UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 



FREE! This 
NEW ZEALAND 
1949 HEALTH 
STAMP 

to all asking for our 

WORLD FAMOUS 
APPROVALS 

and enclosing 3d. stamp 
“ Universal ” Illustrated Album 
with Map of World to hold over 
3,500 stamps 

Price 8/6 Post Free 

FRANCIS CURTIS LTD. 

(Dept. CN) 226 Baker St., London, N.W.1 


MORE STAMP BARGAINS 

Here arc some more specially selected stamp 
packets at bargain prices. They are strongly 
recommended; 

100 different AUSTRIA.2/6 

100 different BELGIUM .3/- 

10 different BRITISH GUIANA ... 1/6 

10 different BURMA .. ... 1/6 

35 different CANADA .1/6 

20 different ALGERIA.2/- 

200 different ALL WORLD .. ... 3 6 

25 different EGYPT .2/- 

or-the eight packets containing 500 stamps 
for 16/6 includingpostage. Cash with order. 
Order promptly to make sure of getting them 
and ask for a 'selection of our World Famous 
Approval Sheets. 

ERR1NGTON & MARTIN 

Dept. 551, South Hackney, London, E.9, 
England. Established 1880 


10 STAMPS, INCLUDING JORDAN 


FREE 


U.P.U. as illustrated (Train, 
Ship and Aeroplane), S. W. 
Africa (Train), new India 
(Elephant), Italy fine value 
50 lire (Tree), Hungary (Aeroplane), Togo (Native), 
Dutch Charity (Sunshade stamp), Austria (Costumes), 
Chile (Fishing Smack and Copper Mine) 

Send 6 d. for postage and fine illustrated free lists. 

SPECIAL I/- " SUBJECT ’* PACKETS. 

10 stamps in each, i.e. 10 Engines/10 Ships, 

10 Animals, 10 Maps, 10 Natives, 

10 Churches, .10 Bridges, 10 Aeroplanes, 

6 Triangulars, 10 Buildings, 10 Landscapes. 

Every stamp a different design, 1/- each 
-packet (plus 2Id. postage), or the whole 

11 packets containing 106 stamps for 10/6. 

ILLUSTRATED STAMP ALBUMS, 7d., 

1/-, 1/3, 1/10, 9/3, 11/6,18/6 each post free. 

Stamp Collectors Outfit 200 stamps, album, 

500 mounts, catalogue, etc., only 5/-. 


. 

ij 

Approvals of all kinds available. 
NEW YEAR BARGAINS. 

A. 200 different European stamps cat. 
value about 30/- for only 1/6. 

B. 2000 different all world, from about 
80 countries, cat. value about £15 for 
only 30/-. A fine collection. 

C. Universal Postal Union (U.P.U. issues). 
11 diff. mint, inc. Bahawalpur, Ceylon, 
Gilberts, Nigeria, Nyasaland, S. Africa, 
S.W. Africa and Trans-Jordan only 1/6. 

D. U.P.U. Collection of 88 diff. mint, 22/6. 
Postage extra. 


HARRY BURGESS & CO. (dept, c n to),’ PEMBURY, KENT. 


A Great Christian 
From Japan 

London has an exciting yisitor 
Dr Toyohiko Kagawa, one 
of the world’s greatest Christian 
leaders. 

Born in 1888. this famous 
Japanese author and social 
worker became an orphan when, 
he was four and was then 
brought up by rich but unsym¬ 
pathetic relatives. He became a 
Christian while still a schoolboy 
and has since spent the whole of 
his life serving the down-trodden. 
For years he lived in the dread¬ 
ful slums of Kobe, though he 
could have lived a life of luxury. 
Often viciously attacked—even 
by the very 
people he has 
tried to help— 
he has never 
used any vio¬ 
lence to defend 
himself. 

All this has 
meant untold 
suffering. He 
has contracted 
all sorts of 
illness through 
self- neglect, 
and has car- 
r i e d on 
through them all. As a result he 
has long been the leader of the 
Japanese labouring classes, both 
in city slums and in the country¬ 
side. All his income from writing 
has gone to help them. 

Even before the war the 
Japanese Government asked Dr 
Kagawa for help, though he had 
often been imprisoned and vic¬ 
timised. Since the war he has 
been offered many honours—and 
has refused them all. As soon as 
the war ended he was asked to 
form a Cabinet, but he refused in 
favour of Christian teaching. He 
was then asked to undertake a 
great programme of social recon¬ 
struction, at a very high salary. 
He accepted the task but refused 
the salary. 

Christianity was mostly estab¬ 
lished in the cities of Japan, but 
since the war Dr Kagawa has 
concentrated on taking the Faith 
to his old friends in the country, 
the tenant farmers. 

Dr Kagawa intends to stay in 
England for a few months. He 
can be sure of a warm welcome. 


BRITISH ICE 
QUEEN 

Although only 19 Jeanette 
Altwegg has already earned 
a great dear of fame; recently 
she won the National Figure 
Skating title and became British 
"Ice Queen ” for the third year 
running. 

This is a wonderful record, but 
this Liverpool-born daughter of 
Swiss parents is not yet satisfied, 
and is now training hard for the 
forthcoming European Cham¬ 
pionship, and for the World’s 
Championships to be staged in 
London later in the winter. 

Jeanette has been skating since 
she was six. She practises for 
six hours a day on most days 
throughout the year. 

There was a time a year or two 
ago when she had ambitions to 
become a tennis champion, and 
she was runner-up in the 1947 
Wimbledon’s Junior Champion¬ 
ship. But she realised that tennis 
and ice skating did not mix, and 
decided to give her whole time 
to skating. 

She has one other ambition— 
to win an Olympic Games title. 
She finished third at St Moritz 
in 1948. 



History’s 

Ear 

Jt might be rather embarrassing 
if everything we said in class 
were taken down in shorthand 
and afterwards printed in a book. 
We might read something like 
this: “Please, Miss Smith, is 
Constantinople the. capital of 
Egypt? (laughter).” 

Yet this is what happens to 
Members of Parliament. Every¬ 
thing they say in a debate is 
taken down and afterwards 
printed in a book called Han¬ 
sard. Thus the politics of today 
are the history of tomorrow. 
Hansard, is history’s ear, already- 
listening, as Lord Samuel said 
recently. 

He was praising the work of 
the Hansard Society, which, under 
the chairmanship of Commander 
Stephen King-Hall, exists to 
widen the interest of the public, 
young people in particular, in 
Parliamentary affairs. Lord 
Samuel was speaking at the open¬ 
ing of the Society’s new head¬ 
quarters at 39 Millbank, London. 
The Society, of course, is not re¬ 
sponsible for producing Hansard; 
this is done nowadays by H M 
Stationery Office. 

The name Hansard comes from 
a Norwich printer named Luke 
Hansard, who in 1774 began 
printing the Journals of the 
House of Commons. In 1809 his 
son, T. Curson Hansard, began 
publishing the actual debates, a 
task which William Cobbett had 
been doing since 1803. 

Famous Reporters 

Before their time the reporting 
of Parliamentary debates had 
been a somewhat haphazard 
affair. The great Dr Johnson 
tried his hand at it about 1740, 
but the speeches he reported had 
a suspiciously Johnsonian flavour, 
and when someone asked him if 
he had treated the different 
parties fairly, the formidable 
Doctor, who was a staunch Tory, 
replied: “Yes; but I took care 
the Whig dogs should not have 
the best of it.” 

Charles Dickens also reported 
the debates for newspapers when 
he was a young man. 

The family' of Hansard con¬ 
tinued the work of reporting and 
publishing the debates until 1890, 
when a number of different 
printers took it over but were 
unable to make a profit. It was 
not until 1909 that the Govern¬ 
ment rightly assumed the re¬ 
sponsibility for publishing the 
speeches, and the work was 
carried on by the Stationery 
Office under the direction of the 
Speaker. However, it is still called 
Hansard. 


The Boys For Work 
and Play 

new filmstrip, issued by The 
Boys’ Brigade, tells the story 
of Jack Smart, “who is a boy 
like other boys, untidy, full of 
fun and high spirits.” 

The filmstrip, Life Boy Days, 
is an inspiring account of the 
adventures of Jack Smart from 
the time he joins the Life Boys 
(the junior section of the B B) 
until—proud day—‘he is trans¬ 
ferred to the Joytown Company 
of the Boys’ Brigade. 

We see young Jack having 
grand fun in the woods and at 
the seaside, learning to make 
toys and gadgets for his home, 
and taking part in the other 
exciting and useful activities of 
the Life Boy Teams. 


Pie Children's Newspaper, January 7, t?5(J 

150,000 DOLLARS FREE 
CHINA SHIP SET FREE! 



The Complete Mint set of 4 beautiful, 
large, attractive CHINESE COMMEMOR- 
ATIVES, dated 1872-1947, and issued in 
1948, will be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE to 
every collector who asks to SEE a selection of 
our world-famous Approvals. Designs depict 
Ocean Liners, Merchant Ships, Tugs, etc.: 
colours are blue, purple, brown and red, and 
this scarce, unused set has a face value of 
150,000 dollars. You will be delighted with 
this wonderful set, and it’s YOURS, FREE 
of CHARGE. Don’t delay, write today J 
(Enclose 2Id.). 

D. J. HANSON (Dept. C.45), 
Eastrington, Goole, Yorks. 

£oo/l! ! 

: SCARCE ARMENIAN 
STAMP 

depicting MT. ARAFAT, where NO AITS - 
ARK rested, given FREE to all a skin? ( 
i for my world famous Approvals and 
ciidosmar 2-id. for postage. How many 
stamps of Armenia have you sot in your - 
Album? With this unique stamp I am 1 
also JnrJwJjmr several fino Pictorials i 
i, which will add greatly to the value and 
i interest of your collection. TODAY’S 
SPECIAL OFFER —A scarce set of 
7 Armenian Stamps, different to (he 
' above, at the bargain price or 1/6. 

L. O. LUDGATE (Dept. cn/A), 

1 “Spring Cottage,” Dennington, 
Woodbridge, Suffolk. 


DON’T READ THIS 

unless you are interested in a colourful col¬ 
lection of Large Pictorial unused French 
Colonials. They depict Zoological and 
Native Scenes of Equatorial Africa, Somali¬ 
land and Ten other Colonies, and are Com¬ 
pletely Free!! Simply send 2Id. and ask 
to see Approvals. 

A. E. RUDGE 

(F.C.), MILLOOK. BUDE, CORNWALL 


25 CfJgNA FREE! 

This interesting packet containing 23 
different Chinese stamps, mostly unused, 
will be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE to all 
stamp collectors, enclosing 2Id. postage 
and asking to see our bargain Approvals. 

(No obligation—no rubbish.) 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. (CN14), 
L..- - ^.BRIDGNORT H- - g 

10 GREECE FREE 

Font} now for this fine packet of GREEK 
PICTORIALS. It is FREE if you request 
Approvals and enclose 2-id. stamp. It includes 
overprinted and surcharged stamps and one 
issued for the Greelc Occupation of Albania. 

K. V. FANTOZZI (Section CN), 

Hillside, Whitegate, Northwich, Cheshire. 

4/2 PACKET FREE!! 

AMAZING New Year gift! An ABSO¬ 
LUTELY FREE packet of 25 stamps of 
BOHEMIA, catalogued 4/2, is offered to at! 
serious stamp collectors asking to see my hook 
of Approvals and my big price list of 37 
bargain packets. Quantity is limited, so write 
NOW (send 3d stamp for postage). 

Or. MARTIN 
69 Henley Avenue, North Cheam, Surrey. 

6 Large U.P -0.FREE 

Inc. S.W.A., Ceylon, etc. Send 3d. for 
postage requesting famous Approvals. 
Collectors will beneftt bv joining “THE 
CODE STAMP CLUB” Sub. 1/-. - Appli¬ 
cation form must be filled iu, sent by request. 
Approvals sent monthly. Many privileges. 

Hundreds have already joined. 
WRIGHT'S STAMP SHOP, Dept. 39, 
CANTERBURY, Kent. 



Large BR- COLONIAL U.P.U. Isiue (Mint). 

Request Approvals and enclose 3d. 


stamp. Write now— 

R. & E. WILLIAMS (Dept. CN), 
99 DARTMOUTH RD„ LONDON, N.W.2 
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SUBBUTEO 

THE GAME OF 


SOCCER* 


The Replica of Association Football 



NO DICE . 
NO 

BLOWING , 

NO CARDS 
OR BOARD . 


Played with 22 
miniature men, ball 
and goals. All the 
thrills of real Foot- 
fa a 11 1 Dribbling, 
corner and penalty 
kicks, offside, goal 
saves, injuries, etc. 
Colours of all league 
clubs available. 


Send 3d stamp for full details and 
Order Form to: 

P. A. ADOLPH 

17 The Lodge, Langton Green, 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 
KENT 


64 = FREE 

b Here's a TREE Stamp ALBUM for you, ^ 
* This magnificent offer is for one week A 
^ only, so send IMMEDIATELY. It is the . 
p ideal album for beginners or for holding 1 
jk duplicates. The cover is most attractively 4 
T designed in TWO COLOURS, there are a 
r 64 PAGES containing 120 full-sized Ulus- } 
k trations with spaces for new issues. It 4 
T will hold over 1,500 stamps, INDEXED j 
r and contains much useful information, j 
► Remember, supplies arc strictly limited, 5 


L with illustrated price list of albums, ^ 
T packets and sets. ^ 

► LISBURN & TOWNSEND, < 

► LTD. 4 

► (C.N.), WEST KIRBY, WIKRAL 4 


aY/obldwide assortment of stamps on paper 
W from over 25 countries 4 lb. (approx. 
1,500) 9/-, 1 lb. 5/-, sample 2 oz. 2/9. 
British stamps on paper—worth sorting for 
“finds" 2 lbs. (7,000) 5/-, sample 1 lb. 2/9. 
Unsortcd mixtures on paper with pictorials all 
per 2 oz.: U.S.A. 1/8. Australia 2/-. N.’Z. 
2/8. Eire 1/2. Norway 2/8 (all post free). 
Send for full list of mixtures. 

A. DAVIES, P.T.S., 

33 Lake Green Road, Sandown, I.O.W, 


*100 STAMPS FREE* 

Inch Scarce San Marino Airmail 

(laree pictorial); U.S.A. Airmail pic¬ 
torial, BELGIUM ANTARCTIC COMM.; 
iintrresing pictorial showing laeemaking; 
aucl many other lovely stamps. This 
wonderful aud valuable collection abso¬ 
lutely free. Send 3d. for postage and 
request my bargain Approvals. 

W. CHIDSEY (Dept. CN.2), 

42 Downs Park East, Bristol, 6. 


THIS MONTH’S STAMP BARGAIN! 

3 MINT AUTOGYRO PICTORIALS 

(Cat. 1/4) for only 5d! The.se super large- 
sized Spanish Airmails will be sent to all 
eenuine Approvals applicants who enclose two 
2id. stamps. Do not delay—send your request 
now to ; 

LINDSEY STAMP (C.N.), 

42 Croxby Ave., Scarthoe, Grimsby. 

" isceome a rcfjuhir customer end join in our 
Annual Bonus Distribution.” 


FREE 

Valuable, large, bicoloured Chinese Airmail 
depicting aeroplane over Great Wall of 
China, 1 'together with many obsolete Chinese. 
Send 3d. postage and ask for my Wonderful 
Approvals before it is too late. 
Hundreds of satisfied customers. 

A. DAWSON 

1 Manor Farm Road, Ratmds, Norlhants. 




Make 
up 

these model 

British 
BIRDS 

Most delightful cut-out 
- ever published, makes-up 
8 standing true-to-life Bird 
models, in full natural colour 
and complete descriptive book 
of the life and habits of each 
bird. 3/8 from Booksellers, 
Stationers and Stores, or if 
any difficulty, 3/11 post free 

MEDALLION 
PRESS LTD 

(Dept. 39) 

5 Dowgate Hill, 
London E.C.4. 

Telephone :CEN.532i) 


National Parks 
This Year 

JTor the nature lovers of the 
future this year will be an 
historic date; it marks the begin¬ 
ning of the establishment of 
National Parks in England and 
Wales. Recently the National 
Parks and Access to the Country¬ 
side Act received the Royal 
Assent, and from now on the 
scheme that public-spirited men 
and women have dreamed of for 
years will begin to take shape, 
and the people of this country 
can look forward to entering into 
their rightful heritage—the en¬ 
joyment of the outstanding 
beauties of their own land. 

Twelve Areas 

The National Parks to be estab¬ 
lished are twelve; The Roman 
Wall, the Lake District, the York¬ 
shire Dales, the North York 
Moors, the Peak District, North 
Wales, the Pembrokeshire coast, 
the Brecon Beacons and Black 
Mountains, Exmoor, Dartmoor, 
the Broads, and the South 
Downs. The establishment and 
control of them will be the job of 
the National Parks Commission 
and of the counties concerned. 

It is a big job, and these twelve 
parks cannot come into existence 
all at once. The new authorities 
will do well if they make a real 
start on setting up two or three 
this year. 

The Act, moreover, gives us not 
only National Parks, but access 
to the countryside in general, to 
the fields, woods, and hillsides of 
our lovely land. This does not, 
of course, mean that we are now 
free to walk about just wherever 
we choose. The • wide extension 
of freedom to roam will have to 
be carefully organised. 

Coastal Footpath 

So a great survey of the exist¬ 
ing footpaths in the country is to 
be made by the county author¬ 
ities, and when this task has 
been completed most of these 
footpaths will become for ever 
our right-of-way. 

Local planning authorities may 
also create new footpaths, and it 
is to be hoped that they will lay 
out such fine hiking paths, away 
from roads, as one along the 
Pennines and,' perhaps, a path 
running round the whole length 
of our sea coast. 

In the planning of these foot¬ 
paths, the rights of farmers and 
private landowners will, of 
course, have to be safeguarded; 
so the ultimate success of this 
great Act will depend on good 
will and unselfishness on the part 
of all. 

Friend of the 
Elephants 

J^ot long ago a female circus 
elephant named Juno refused 
to come out of the railway wagon 
in which she had been travelling. 
The wagon was at Wolverhamp¬ 
ton Station, Staffordshire, and the 
circus had gone to Bilston, three 
miles away, but Juno refused to 
budge. For five days she stayed 
in the wagon. 

At last an expert on the hand¬ 
ling of West African elephants, 
Mr Thomas Ellis, was brought 
over from Dublin, and after he 
had spoken a few words to her 
in a language she knew, she came 
out of her truck and quietly fol¬ 
lowed her new-found friend along 
the busy road to Bilston. 


Waghorn of the 
Overland Route 

January 7 marks the centenary 
of the death of Thomas Wag- 
horn, who was known as the 
pioneer of the Overland Route 
because he devoted most of his 
life to speeding mail communica¬ 
tions between England and India. 

Born in 1800, at Rochester, he 
joined the Navy as a midship¬ 
man when he was 12. When he 
was 18 he was sent to India, a 
journey that took four months in 
those days. It was a turning- 
point in his all-too-short career. 

He was seized with the idea of 
shortening the voyage by dividing 
it into two parts. One ship would 
take the voyagers from Falmouth 
to Alexandria, another would pick 
them up in the Red Sea, and 
there would be an overland 
journey through Egypt to link the 
two. 

Enterprise 

Waghorn’s first attempt in 1823 
was a failure. He travelled post¬ 
haste to Trieste, took a sailing 
ship to Alexandria, and hurried 
lover 100 miles of desert to Suez 
to meet the Enterprise. She did 
not arrive, but Waghorn, not to 
be beaten, took, himself and the 
dispatches he was carrying in an 
open sail-boat down the Red Sea 
to find her. But the Enterprise 
had broken down, and Waghorn 
would have been in a bad way if 
he had not been picked up by 
the East India Company's brig 
Thetis off Jeddah. It took him 
four months and 21 days to reach 
India, which broke no records. 

But Waghorn was not the sort 
of man to be daunted by mishap, 
and he came back to England so 
convinced that his Overland 
Route was the key to rapid 
travel that he circularised India 
merchants, offering to take as 
many letters for them as they 
would give him at five shillings 
a letter by the quick way. 

He did not get much custom, 
and he did not get on very fast, 
though he did not spare himself 
in trying to improve the route. 
But when the P and O Company 
definitely extended their service 
to India Waghorn’s Overland 
Route came again into notice. 

Desert Crossing 

First the traveller, after reach¬ 
ing Alexandria, had to take his 
baggage by donkey or barge to 
the Mahmudiyah Canal. At the 
Nile end of the canal passengers 
and their baggage were again 
loaded up on camels to carry 
them a few hundred yards to the 
Nile and to the river craft which 
took them to Bulak. From there 
to Suez the 100-mile crossing of 
the desert was made by camel, or 
on horseback, or in carriages that 
were a torment to travel in. 
Waghorn did his best to improve 
the way, but travellers were urged 
to bring not less than four or 
five dozen bottles of drinking 
water with them. 

The way back from India by 
the Overland Route was longer 
and worse. The passage by it 
was such as might today inspire 
a traveller to write a book about 
it, though in those days he re¬ 
served his disgusted • comments 
for his friends. The P and O, 
taking the matter up, improved 
the overland journey to India 
by equipping iron barges for the 
canal and tugs and a steamer for 
the river, and furnishing food 
and refreshment. 

At its best the Overland Route 
reduced the journey by about a 
month, a creditable feat in those 
days. 



examiner! A Blackbird pen not only has 
a 14-et. gold nib that writes quickly and 


clearly but the whole pen is constructed to 
stand up to long, hard wear. It’s at a price 
you can afford too ! In black, green, blue 
or grey. Price 12/10 (inch tax). 

* Ask your stationer to show you some 

the Blackbird pen 

MADE BY THE SWAN PEN PEOPLE 

uabie, todd & co. ltd. 41 pakk STREET, London, w.i ( AdminisUation only) 

Strrict Depots and Showrooms: no New Bond Street, London, W.i 
Cheapsidc. London, E.C.a, and 3 Exchange Street, Manchester, t 



forKowfree', Gumste'* 


THE HAT TRICK 
FOB GUMSTERS 


This is a different kind of trick to 
play on the Gumsters. Fill a glass 
withwaterandplaceitona table. Tell 
the Gumsters you’ll place a hat over 
the glass of water and then remove 
the glass without touching the hat. 

1 Place the hat slowly and very care¬ 
fully down over the glass. Then put 
your right hand on your forehead 
and bend your head down towards the 
hat. Remain in this position quite 
quietly and very still while you count 
10, then slowly raise your head, look 
at the ceiling and mutter some magic 
word like “abra-cadabra”. 

2 Now turn to one of the Gumsters 
and say, “Do you wish to make sure 
that the glass is still there?” When she 
lifts the hat to see, pick up the glass of 
water and say, “I think you will agree 
that I have removed the glass without 
touching the hat.” 



What a long lasting 2\d. worth Rowntree's Fruit Gums are 
for one personal point. When you get so much for so little 
it makes a hunt round the sweet shops 'really exciting. 
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The Bran Tub 


CONCEIT 

JJinks and Banks were walking 
down the street when a 
stranger passed by. 

“There’s real character in that 
man’s face,” said Binks enthusi¬ 
astically. 

But Banks was not impressed. 
“Aren’t you thrilled when you 
see a face like that?” continued 
Binks. 

“Oh no,” was the reply. “I just 
put the mirror down. ” 

Poor Percy 

poem Percy thought high jump¬ 
ing he 

Would conquer and a champion 
be. 

So to a trainer off he went 
And told him of this latest bent. 

The trainer said: “But for this 
sport 

I fear your legs are much too 
short.” 

Said Perce: “And yet I’ve always 
found 

They’re long enough to reach the 
ground.” 

THREE ANIMALS 

a friend to write on a piece 
of paper the words HAND, 
TIRE, BELT, GEAR, PEG. Then 
see if he can fill in the'names of 
the animals missing from the 
sentences below. The dashes, 
represent the number of 'letters 
in each animal’s name, the 
letters being' taken from the 
words given, and each letter 
being used only once. 

The . bounded through 

the jungle. 

The.lives in Africa 

and India. 

The. is a carnivorous 

animal. A it steer next neck 

,- BEDTIME CORNER- 


Jacko and Baby Take a Short Cut 



lon.1tim.tke Pipers son. 
Stole a pig ir.d 

iwty did run. 
But Ton they 
caught t Tom they beat 
Tor he fell « he ^ 
dashed ocrou the street. 


come- an, THIS is 

The smoothest way 
To THE L/UJHDRy 



The short cut across the frozen pond 
seemed theobvious way to the laundry. 

Plane Tale 

famous aircraft designer was 
closely studying a stuffed 
bird in a museum. 

“That bird appears to interest 
you, sir,” remarked the attend¬ 
ant. 

“It certainly does,” replied the 
designer. “Its tail plane appears 
to infringe one of my patents.” 

EASIER DARNING 

When darning a hole in mate¬ 
rial, especially silk, it is 
sometimes difficult to see the 
work clearly. A good plan is to 
use as a darning “mushroom ” 
the lens which certain flat pocket 
lamps have. This will not only 
illuminate the material but will 
provide a good surface on which 
to work. 

Big Order 

pHE fishmonger’s new assistant 
' was slow. 

“Have you finished scaling that 
fish yet?” asked the fishmonger. 

“Not yet, sir,” was the reply. 
“It’s a very big one.” 

“Maybe, but you’ve had time to 
scale a mountain.” 


But Jacko and Baby were very soon 
wishing they had done the obvious. 



Pantomiming 

y^HEN to the pantomime 

I always see a lovely show. 
The heroes are so brave and 

bold— 

I wish l lived in days of old. 

Dick Whittington I’d love to 
be, 

And have the bells ring out 
for me. 

Aladdin, with his magic lamp, 
I’d sooner be than plain 
John Stamp. . ■ . . ■ 

Perhaps like Sindbad I would be 
And sail far off across the sea ; 
Or like brave Jack, and kill 
the giant, 

Or Captain Hook, bold and 
defiant. 


One of the popular* draucinys of “Safety 
itt lthumrland” - issued, fry the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Accidents. 

A Prayer far 1950 

TJELP me, O Lord, giver of 
“ all good things, that / 
may try to add, like the sun¬ 
shine, to the happiness of the 
icorld. 

Help me to control my 
temper, to check wrong feel¬ 
ings, and to forget myself in 
a spirit of love for others. 

BILLY BEETLE GETS A SHOCK 


I’d love to be like Peter Pan— 
But then I’d never be a man ! 
On second thoughts I’d rather 
be x 

A little boy—one just like me. 



“If I ask for ‘Trunks’ do I get the 
Elephant House at the Zoo, Daddie ! ” 

Transposition 

M* whole’s a sad catastrophe, 
When none to help are nigh 
it. 

Curtail, transpose, and you will 
see 

Who mostly suffer by it. 

] Answer next week 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Useful Kestrels. High in the 
air the bird hovered, its wings 
beating so rapidly that it ap¬ 
peared motionless. 

“Sparrowhawk or kestrel?” 
queried Ann, watching the bird’s 
straight, narrow body. 

“Kestrel,” replied her brother 
Don briefly.' “Sparrowhawks 
never hover. What eyesight 
kestrels must have. Fancy spot¬ 
ting mice or beetles from that 
height.” 

“I don’t like hawks, they eat 
small birds,” complained Ann. 

“It’s seldom kestrels do, Ann," 
remarked Farmer Gray, over¬ 
hearing. “They fly too slowly for 
one thing. Kestrels live mainly 
on mice, voles, and various in¬ 
sects. They may occasionally 
catch very young birds, but, 
generally speaking, kestrels are 
our friends.” 

Riddle-My-N ame 

T\Ty first is in petal but isn’t in 
leaf; 

My second’s in master but isn’t 
in chief; 

My third’s found in tinker and 
tailor and tramp; 

My fourth is in dry, but it isn’t 
in damp; 

My next is in fiddle and in violin; 
My sixth is in chuckle but isn’t 
in grin; 

My last is in link, but it isn’t in 
mile; 

My whole is a boy from the 
Emerald Isle. 

Answer next week 
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For they had to start fishing for the 
clothes with lines—and hooks! 

Sage Saw 

A great fortune in the hands of 
a fool is a great misfortune. 


Ths Children's Newspaper, January 7. 1950 

. WHY IS IT? 

£Jome on,' Billy; it’s time you 
were in bed. 

Oh, Mummie, you always make 
me go to bed'when I am not 
sleepy and -get up when I am. 

Not Surprising 

CIGHED a dreamy professor 
^ named Snoio, [slow 

"This train seems remarkably 
Said a porter. “No doubt; 

Why not try getting out? 

You arrived here •a 'good hour 
ago.” 

LAST WEEK’S 
ANSWERS 

Riddle-My-Name 

Irene 

Catching a Train 

It is 4 miles from 
Northv\ 11 e to 
Southville 
Change the Third 
Babe, bale, bake, 
bane, bade, b;\re 
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ftFREE painting book 

which also tells you how to 
look after yourself on the roads 



I F YOU fill in and post the 
coupon below, B.S.A. Cycles 
will send you this free, illus¬ 
trated book. It is full of 
rhymes and pictures telling 
you about dangers that 
you must avoid on the 
roads, and it is also a 
painting book, with 
drawings for you to 
colour. 


To: FREE PAINTING BOOK, B.S.A. Cycles Ltd., 

Dept* 25, Birmingham II. 


Please send vie your free painting book. J enclose a {hi.) slampcd t 
addressed envelope size 42" X 0" or gummed label , 


NAME- 


ADDRESS. 






' i 


THE WORLDS CREA1EST BOOKSHOP 



A treasure-house of 
Books for Children 
of all ages. 

119-125CHARINC CROSSRD., 
LONDON, W.C.2 

Cerrard 5660 1 1 6 lines) 

Open 9 —6 fine. Sots.) 







_ p °sr ttc r-ff 

Battery model. An absolute first-rate machine 
complete will* bulbs and two 35tnm. films at 
the sensational price of 15/- only, post 1/-. 
12 varieties of spare films at 1/- each.- Shows 
on any white background or we can supply 
white plastic screen extra 5/-. Entertains 
both young and old. Bach machine guaran¬ 
teed. A.C. MAINS MODEL 15/- extra. 
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ABLECLOTH 

PURE WHITE 60.52 


ALL WHITE. Not to be confused with 
.cheap floral prints. These are woven. Size 
60 X 52. Pre-war heavy quality. High-grade 
; sheen after every wash. 23/-. Post, etc., 1/3. 
2 or more post free/ Unrepeatable offer. 
'Money refunded if not satisfied, ’ 


-7 035. CryslaLflear lenses. Ideal holiday, 
sporting events, 42/6.- W.D. mode! full size, 
JE3 10. Very special 6-lens achromatic’model, 
'£5 19 6. * Botir complete in-casc, etc. AU 
FO“t 1/-. Also TELESCOPES. 

TELESCOPES, TENTS. MARQUEES. CAMPING EQUIPMENT. LARGER 
MARQUEES. SEND FOR BUMPER LIST. MONTHLY TERMS ARRANGED. 
HEADQUARTER Sc GENERAL SUPPLIES LTD. (CN), 196-200 Coldharbour 
Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, S.E.5, Open all day Saturday. 
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